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Editorial. 


HERE is a certain danger connected with the ac- 
ceptance of the tender side of Christianity as if 
that were the whole of it. We think Jesus him- 
self would say that to accept the report of his 
first sermon, in the synagogue at Nazareth, as 

containing the whole duty of the Christian man and the 
Christian Church, would be to miss one of the highest aims 
of his ministry. Just because he intended to help and 
bless and strengthen the weak, the wounded,,and the slave, 
he had a mission also to those who were strong, who were 
masterful, competent, and successful. Both in his sermon 
at Nazareth and in the Sermon on the Mount he served 
notice on the lords of the state and the masters of industry 
that a defender of the people had come, who proposed to 
apply the sublime principles of the moral law to all human 
affairs. Those who took service under his leadership were 
put in charge of enterprises which have ever since de- 
manded, and have, when rightly understood, called out, the 
energy of the greatest men the world has produced. If the 
Church has no message for the rich, the wise, and the 
strong, it must expect them to seek elsewhere the mental 
and spiritual inspiration which they need. There are 
large ways, as well as small and trivial means, of doing 
what is called the practical work of the Church. Intelli- 
gent inen and women know the difference between the 
two, and it is not always their fault if the nearest church 
does not attract them into its service. 


wt 


In regard to some published reports of his public ad- 
dresses Mr. Frederic Harrison writes to the Times of 
London, saying: ‘‘I spoke for more than an hour on mat- 
ters relating to our own body, on the objects, methods, 
and organization of positivism. ... During fifteen or 
twenty minutes I touched on questions of the day and 
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the problems of the coming session. These seem to be 
the only sentences of mine which the press had occasion 
to report. ... Unfortunately these reported passages 
relate solely to politics and party strife; and readers 
of newspapers naturally imagine that this was the main 
object of my address. I may talk for forty or fifty min- 
utes on such topics as brotherly union, religious earnest- 
ness, the education of the young, evolution, Providence, 
and death; but the public gets the impression that 1 
have been addressing a sort of electoral meeting on party 
politics. ... As I cannot address my friends in a public 
hall without being supposed to talk nothing but party 
politics, I will give up the open platform, and keep what 
I have to say for my pen.’’ The meaning of this state- 
ment is that Mr. Harrison has been driven from the lect- 
ure field by the reporters, who destroy his influence by 
misrepresenting his public expositions of religion and 
philosophy. In this country we have similar and even 
worse perversions of the opinions of public men. President 
C. W. Eliot was recently made the victim of a false re- 
port, invented apparently to put money into the pocket 
of some unscrupulous reporter, and circulated because 
it would enrage the labor unions and so increase the 
circulation of the paper reporting it. On the face of it 
were the evidences of falsehood, and yet it has been 
widely circulated and has done great mischief. 


st 


WE have already noted the fact that last sumimer 
Dr. M. J. Savage preached acceptably at a union ser- 
vice in the Orthodox Congregational Church. During 
the same series of union meetings Rev. C. F. Carter 
preached in the Unitarian Congregational Church a ser- 
mon which was so well received that members of both 
societies united to publish the sermon. We subjoin a 
paragraph which contains the philosophy of religion 
in a nut shell: ‘‘The central fact of religion is God. One 
may not approach him on any radius without drawing 
nearer to every one who from his point on the wide- 
extended rim of human apprehension has been moving 
nearer to the same centre. The central fact of historic 
Christianity is Jesus Christ. I cannot imagine a man 
living as a personal friend of Jesus Christ and sharing 
his spirit without also being at home in the presence of 
God, and I cannot conceive a man being right with God 
who would not also be on good terms with Jesus Christ 
if he should meet him. ‘The way also in which we give 
a cup of cold water. to the least of Christ’s brethren— 
and there were none whom he excluded from his love— 
gives sign of our relation to him, while the purpose to 
do the will of God leads Christ to count us his brothers 
and sisters.”’ 

wt 


IN a recent article Rev. John W. Chadwick says, ‘‘I 
read things in the newspapers every day which show 
how impossible it is for some people to conceive of a 
Christian principle as sincerely entertained and acted 
upon in public life.’”’ He makes the application to Sen- 
ator Hoar, and then says, ‘‘This wide persuasion of the 
impossibility of generous motive for political action is 
one of the most sorrowful and alarming aspects of our 
political life at this present time.’’ These are weighty 
words of wisdom, and they deserve a much wider applica- 
tion than that which, in passing, he made of them. The 
Czar of Russia, standing in one of the most difficult posi- 
tions ever held by any civilized man, earnestly asserts 
his desire to give justice and freedom to his subjects, 
and peace to the world, and from innumerable critics 
we hear the cries ‘‘liar,’’ ‘‘tyrant,’’ ‘‘hypocrite.” Is 
it not possible that he has ideals that he cannot realize, 
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and that unless he abdicates his throne he must be 
content to maintain himself as best he can against the 
huge and monstrous powers that confront him? Why 
should we not apply the principle of charity to our own 
Secretary of State who declares that he is trying to 
make the Golden Rule the principle upon which his 
diplomacy proceeds? Is it not a fair presumption that, 
whatever mistakes he may make, the President of the 
United States is a truthful man? Would not all our 
political controversies be raised to a higher level if, until 
facts proved the contrary, it were assumed that our most 
eminent men in public life are capable of telling the truth 
and prefer to do it, whether they are leaders of one party 


or another ? 
ed 


UNDER the title ‘‘Football and Faith,’ the Boston 
Herald contains the following note which may be laugh- 
able to some people, but evidently was a very serious 
matter to the correspondent whose words are cited: 
‘‘After the Harvard-Yale football game the Herald con- 
tained an editorial article with the caption, ‘What is 
the Matter?’ We did not undertake to answer the ques- 
tion definitely, but made a few suggestions embodying 
certain opinions that were held in quarters not unfriendly 
to the Cambridge university. We have received by 
mail a copy of that page torn from the rest of the sheet, 
with a very positive answer to our question scribbled 
in the margin, which we reproduce for the advantage 
of all whom it may concern: ‘The matter is that Harvard 
is Unitarian in religion, which is a false religion, because 
it denies the divinity of Christ Almighty and the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of the ‘‘word of God.” That’s what’s 
the matter with Harvard. Let Harvard become con- 
verted to the orthodox faith in Jesus as God, Saviour 
and Redeemer, and then it will be more “‘nip and tuck”’ 
and more victories for Harvard, and the one possessing 
most the spirit of Christ Almighty will win the oftener. 


_May the Lord Jesus convert all Harvard to the orthodox 


faith! Amen.’ This is a diagnosis of the trouble that 
had not occurred to us; but we recall now that Yale’s 
great pitcher, Stagg, who in his day gave the other col- 
leges much sorrow, once declared in a public assembly 
that he pitched as he prayed, or words to that effect.” 


Miracle. 


The miraculous is the wonderful, the unaccountable, 
that which passes human’ understanding, that which is 
not to be explained as an instance under a known law. 
The popular use of the word ‘‘miraculous’’ shows the 
long way we have travelled from the state of mind in 
which supernatural interpositions were expected in every 
vicissitude of life. When a reporter speaks of an escape 
that was surprising because the chances against it were 
so numerous, he calls it miraculous, not meaning that it 
in any way involved supernatural aid. 

For many centuries the Christian Church, by its insist- 
ence upon the miracles of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, furnished to all believers enough that was mar- 
vellous, mysterious, and supernatural to feed the nat- 
ural desire of the human mind to get behind the screen 
of nature and learn what was passing there. But also, 
declaring that the age of miracles was past, the Christian 
Church, especially in its Protestant branches, has pro- 
tected people from the impulse to rush after every new 
thing, and to accept every strange happening and dis- 
covery as an instance of miraculous interposition. In 
this way the Church has protected whole communities 
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at times from the ravages of manias of various kinds 
which would in some cases have been as disastrous as 
the Salem witchcraft, if once the promoters of them had 
gained a footing in religious circles. The only thing that 
made the Salem mania so virulent and destructive was 
the active belief in Satan, present and powerful, going 
about to thwart the will of the Almighty. 

The wonders of science and the miracles of our day 
are separated by an impassable gulf. They do not come 
under the same laws, they do not tend to the same re- 
sults. There is no likeness between them; but both 
appeal to the capacity for wonder, admiration, and rev- 
erence native to the normal mind. ‘The difference be- 
tween them is that scientific wonders come according to 
known law, are led up to by a long series of experiments 
and discoveries, of which those tending in one direction 
are carefully selected, put together, taken apart, tested. 
and pushed in orderly fashion along the grooves of ex- 
perience until, just beyond that which we have known, 
a new fact appears. When this is established, explained, 
and accounted for, the knowledge of it is open to all the 
world. Any one with sufficient skill can repeat the 
experiments, and with mathematical accuracy arrive 
at astonishing results. But the miracles which occur 
in common life are of another kind. They do not come 
in an orderly fashion: they cannot be explained to all 
intelligent persons, so that experiments can be repeated 
and the miracles produced in due order of succession. 
Those who profess to work them are always looking out 
for the wonders of science, and are quick to claim that 
these new forms of electric action—X-rays, radio-activ- 
ities, etc.—explain their miracles and were by them an- 
ticipated. What Mme. Currie discovered in regard to 
radium after painful experiment many times repeated 
it is now claimed was foreseen by Swedenborg, and il- 
lustrates his doctrines. One difference, if there were no 
other, between the foresight of the prophet and the 
achievement of the scientist is that, however much ra- 
dium may illustrate the doctrine, the doctrine could by 
no possibility have led up to the discovery of radium. 

We meet many men and women of intelligence, lovely 
in character and earnestly desiring to order their lives 
according to the truth, who are stumbling among shad- 
ows because they do not know where the line is that di- 
vides fruitful effort from barren desire. They are told, 
and they believe, that there are occult powers of the mind, 
which, being exercised, will give them the same control 
over the energy of nature manifested in matter which 
is gained by scientific students and discoverers who give 
their lives to the study of law and the phenomena of nat- 
ure. Some one has said, ‘‘It is a great misfortune to 
be just good and nothing else.’’ It is a greater misfort- 
une to believe that goodness and desire to exercise spir- 
itual powers will lead to noble ends which lie entirely 
outside of the range of those powers. The inspiring truth 
is that in spiritual progress no limit has ever been reached. 
In the exercise of the noble sentiments, holy emotions, 
and virtuous impulses, one may with reason expect life 
and power to increase without limit. The result is char- 
acter, and the ends which, through good character, the 
good man seeks and attains. 

The power of spiritual perception avails not a whit 
when one is studying electricity and its uses. By the 
power of the will one cannot generate an electric current 
and through it create X-rays or radio-activities. There 
is no likeness whatever between the laws of spirit which 
the saint discovers and the laws of matter which the 
chemist investigates. We have seen many persons of 
poetic temperament and sensitive spiritual nature pass 
through a feriod of moral exaltation to be followed by 
disappointment, and an after life which resembled a 
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burnt-out cinder. While therefore we take great delight 
in the new discoveries which are showing that even mat- 
ter is fluid and sensitive, we pity those who hope to match 
the miracles of science by an exertion of the will and by 
making religious faith do the work of scientific discovery. 


Fences. 


Is it not true that we carry a quantity of useless lum- 
ber about with us through life, and are not our irrational 
prejudices the most useless and cumbrous of all? Weare 
fenced in on many sides socially, politically, religiously. 
There are many good things even that. put up palings 
between us and broad and generous views of men and 
things. The excess of good like family pride, or exclu- 
sive prepossessions, fastidiousness, and nice discrimina- 
tions of culture and manners, may so hem us in that we 
become prisoners to temperament and tendency, and 
never rise high enough to look over the boundaries of 
our little field. 

We may carry our fence around with us, we may put 
down its stakes wherever we abide, and, sitting in the 
midst, may feel that we are better than other human 
beings. It is the exclusive temper that can hardly fail 
to be narrow and limited. It is not always necessary 
to utter our prejudices. We may live and look them. 
It is the withdrawal into a sphere of few ideas intensely 
and tenaciously held,—the worship of doctrines and 
standards that are never questioned, the closing of the 
eyes to all new facts that one may not be forced to re- 
consider positions taken and held once for all. Here 
is the fence put up. Not a post or stake shall be moved. 
God is at work in this great universe, bringing to light 
a thousand marvels, making and remaking and alter- 
ing, forever busy pouring in new light, broadening the 
thoughts of men by new conceptions; but those who 
dwell content and heedless within their little paddock 
never get beyond the palings. 

Limitations are essential: they make possible the work 
of life. We must mark off a portion of the prairie before 
we cultivate it. Seed thrown broadcast on anybody’s 
land will not return an available profit. The hedging 
of our sympathies in some directions may have an ad- 
vantage,—the fixed and definite purpose that does not 
run off in waste and spume and froth, but finds a dis- 
tinct object and aim. As liberals we are: sometinies 
accused of too narrow a view, too limited an area of 
thought, too obstinate a bias toward certain cherished 
and preconceived ideas. In the old time it was culture, 
later it was science, later still evolution and the newer 
shades of philosophy; but the time came when neither 
culture, science, or philosophy were found adequate for 
a living faith. A deeper spirituality was needed,—a 
passion for righteousness and communion with God. 

That we are more eager to lay hold of things lovely 
and of good report than other sects may be true, but 
still all the opportunities of learning from those who differ 
from us may not have been exhausted. We believe they 
would profit much in learning from us, and there is a 
profound truth in this conviction. Unconsciously the 
other sects have absorbed an immense amount in the 
way of ideas from the liberal mind. Without actually 
acknowledging what they owe, they have borrowed gen- 
erously. 

The complacency of believing that we have the very 
best faith, so good a faith that it will almost go alone 
without our aid and assistance, is sometimes a damper 
to those united efforts that can alone make anything 
more powerful. The very contentment we feel with 
what has been achieved by the army of noble workers 
who have preceded us may act as a deterrent to the pow- 
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erful push of zeal and enthusiasm that can get a church 
out of its ruts, break down its palings, and make it vitally 
influential. In this we may perhaps take some useful 
lessons from those who do not kneel at our altars, but 
have the great desire for the spread of the Christian re- 
ligion and practice. 

It were well to look over the fence now and then, and 
see how our own little domain may be made to yield 
more and ever more by new methods of cultivation. 
The church that just keeps alive is not doing its duty 
to itself or the world. It must make new blood in some 
way to justify its existence. Perhaps our very satis- 
faction with a pure and beautiful faith is a kind of fence 
that prevents a survey of realities. There are churches 
like old grass-bound orchards. The trees produce a 
certain quantity of fruit, but each year it becomes poorer, 
scantier. The orchard needs digging and trenching and 
top-dressing and pruning: then it may be saved. 

Fellowship seems to be the divine word that would 
help to save all the churches,—the casting away of preju- 
dice, the tearing down of fences, until all their streams of 
influence shall be poured into a great river for the bless- 
ing of men. Philanthropy, charity, and reform should 
unite them in the closest bonds where creed and dogma 
might bar out other forms of union. 

There is one spirit by whatever name it may be called, 
there is one purpose, one aim, that is divine when the 
fences are down and the prejudices that belittle and 
narrow disappear. All of this spirit, this aim, will come 
together to spread the religion of deed, whatever creed 
they may profess. 

It is a beautiful vision, to think of all who love God 
entering upon the broad field of love to man where they 
may work together in spirit. Each other is the next 
great step in religious progress. Disunion is cold, in- 
effective, powerless. Let all the little streams flow to- 
gether for every good and noble object, and such power 
would be evolved that society would tingle with the 
consciousness of a new spirit of consecration. The dif- 
ferences are imaginary, not real. They vanish before 
the touch of love, the magic of a generous sentiment. 
Under all the creeds lie the facts of a common human- 
i y, the universal need of sympathy and co-operation. 


American Unitarian Association. 


——— 


Public Opinion. 


A fellowship of free churches, like a union of free 
States, is really governed by the energies of public opin- 
ion. Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘With public opinion on 
its side everything succeeds: with public opinion against 
it nothing succeeds.’”’ The method of forming and ex- 
pressing public opinion in our free churches is therefore 
of vital importance in the successful working of our 
Congregational polity. The novel problems of admin- 
istration that continually confront us can be permanently 
solved only by popular will, intelligently formed and 
openly expressed. 

‘“The obvious weakness of government by public opin- 
ion,” said James Bryce, ‘‘is the difficulty of ascertaining 
it.’’ Public questions of all kinds come to the most of 
mankind in the third or fourth rank among the interests 
of life. The number of persons in any community who 
give serious thought or working energy to the admin- 
istrative problems and duties of Church or State is very 
small. It is therefore sentiment rather than judgment 
that the majority of people bring to the conduct of pub- 
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lic affairs. The soundness of sentiment has more to do 
with a man’s decision and action in such matters than 
any reasoning which he can apply to the sifting of the 
facts thrown before him and to the drawing of legitimate 
inferences from them. 

Again, public opinion in our free churches, even when 
formulated discreetly, has little articulate machinery. 
It is therefore slow in operation. It can determine the 
ends it seeks to achieve, but is unable to examine and 
select means to those ends. It is awkward in grappling 
with large problems. It looks at them, talks about them, 
complains that they are not solved, is distressed that 
they do not solve themselves; but they remain unsolved. 

Another obvious weakness in the rule of public opin- 
ion in Church or State is that it too often chills the en- 
ergies of selected leaders. Dependence on popular will, 
which is often distorted by prejudices or deceived by 
false rumors, and which finds only infrequent occasion 
for expression, makes men less bold in propounding new 
ideas and more sensitive to reproach. In political life 
we are too familiar with statesmen who are infertile 
in suggestion and timid in striking out plans of their 
own. They seem to be always listening for the public 
voice and afraid to commit themselves to views that.may 
turn out to be unpopular. 

The power of public opinion is sometimes a danger 
to the people of a republic as well as to the men they 
select as leaders. It inclines them to an undue confi- 
dence in the sense and justice of the majority. It tends 
to make them value their freedom above the uses of 
freedom. It hears its own praises so continually sung 
that it grows inert and good-naturedly optimistic. It 
needs a succession of men like the prophets of Israel 
to rouse it out of self-complacency, to refresh moral 
ideals, and to remind the people that to whom much is 
given of them much shall also be required. 

In the face of these difficulties and perils democracy 
is slowly working out some effective methods of popular 
government. It has been, for instance, demonstrated 


that in order to make public opinion effective it must be 


possible and easy to fix responsibility. The public must 
be able to justly apportion the praise for work well done 
and the blame for work neglected. Good leaders are 
always the better for a sense of responsibility: ordinary 
men are useless without it. The poor working of the 
principle of divided authority in our civil affairs has 
kept us aware of the clumsiness of the methods which 
were and are erroneously supposed to be peculiarly 
democratic. Where mishaps occur in our political affairs 
it is almost impossible to tell who is responsible. The 
executive can always allege that the fault lies with the 
acts or omissions of the legislative body, .and in the leg- 
islative body it is hard to lay the blame where it belongs,’ 
to reward the faithful or rebuke the guilty. Not infre- 
quently therefore there is presented the sight of an in- 
dignant public opinion seeking whom it can devour and 
finding no one. 

In all departments of men’s activity the healthy prin- 
ciple of concentrating authority in order to fix responsi- 
bility is more and more frequently illustrated. We 
perceive that governors who possess a veto power, and 
can therefore be held answerable for a bad measure, are 
forced up to a level of virtue beyond that of the average 
member of the legislature. In the conduct of great 
business corporations each department has a responsi- 
ble chief, so that if things go wrong the blame can be 
justly fixed. Is not this healthy principle poplenate 
Why 
should we not avail ourselves of the wisdom of experi- 
ence in other realms of democratic organization ? 

SaMUEL* A, Exior. 
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‘ Current Topics, 


THE Panama Canal treaty and the moral and politi- 
cal issues which it involves have been the subject of 
consideration and debate in the United States Senate in 
the passing week, and will continue to engage the atten- 
tion of that body for some time yet. The treaty as 
amended in committee in three details, which the Re- 
publicans regard as unessential, was favorably reported 
to the Senate in executive session at the beginning of 
last week; and the minority immediately began their 
attack upon it, objecting specifically to the manner in 
which the amendments were adopted in committee. 
Further light was thrown upon the controversy be- 
tween Colombia and the State Department by the sub- 
mission to the Senate by the President of the final cor- 
respondence between Gen. Reyes, the Colombian envoy 
to the United States, and Secretary Hay, which Mr. 
Hay concludes with the intimation that the question of 
the secession of Panama cannot be reopened because 
its independence is an accomplished fact. 


od 


WHILE speculation is going on as to the outcome of 
the purported purpose of Senator Hanna to wrest the 
Republican nomination to the Presidency from President 
Roosevelt, whom the great bulk of the Republican party 
evidently regard as the logical candidate, comment is 
occasioned by the wording of the call for the Democratic 
national convention which was issued by Chairman Jones 
of the Democratic National Committee last week. Sig- 
nificance is attached to the omission from the call of 
the word ‘‘imperialism’”’ or the issue which it suggests. 
The phrase, “and who favor a republic and oppose the 
empire,’ which was a feature of the last call for a Demo- 
cratic national convention, was lacking in the document 
issued last week, and the invitation to the convention 
is extended to ‘‘all Democratic citizens of the United 
States who can unite with us in the effort for a pure and 
economical constitutional government.”’ 


a 


FuRTHER steps in the proceedings of the administra- 
tion to visit condign punishment upon federal officials 
or private citizens who have been involved in the post- 
office scandal, was taken on Saturday of last week, when 
a Federal grand jury, sitting in St. Louis, returned an 
indictment against Joseph Ralph Burton, United States 
Senator from Kansas, charging him with having accepted 
$2,500 from the Rialto Grain & Securities Company, 
while United States Senator, for his intercession with 
the Postmaster-General and other high officials of his 
department, to permit the Rialto Company to use the 
mails. Senator Burton is said to have received for his 
services five checks of 4500 each between Nov. 22, 1902, 
and March 26, 1903. The company from which Sena- 
tor Burton is accused of having accepted the bribe has 
been under investigation by the courts upon complaints 


made by investors. 
st 


Some uneasiness has been occasioned in the public 
mind in the United States by the state of unrest in Seoul, 
the capital of Korea. Mr. Allen, the United States 
Minister at the Korean capital, has found it necessary 
three times in as many weeks past to inform the State 
Department of the necessity of safeguarding the lives and 

_ properties of American citizens in Seoul by means of armed 
force. There is a guard of marines at the American 
legation in that city now, and measures have been taken 
by the Department of the Navy to augment it with all 
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possible speed. The insecurity in Korea is the result 
of an open agitation against foreigners which is being 
fomented by a virulent section of the press and people, 
who are under the impression that the powers of Europe 
are only awaiting an opportunity to apportion¥Korea 


among themselves. 
& 


PoTEN?T influences in Paris and London continue to 
be exerted in an effort to avert a clash between Russia 
and Japan in the Far East, while the latter power is 
awaiting a response from St. Petersburg to its last note 
which was forwarded to the Russian foreign office from 
Tokyo more than two weeks ago. The Russian goy- 
ernment, in accordance with its well-defined policy of 
delay, has shown no disposition to hasten its reply to 
the representations of the Japanese government. In 
the mean while both countries are continuing active 
preparations to deal with a diplomatic wmpasse which 
might result in a clash of arms. No credence is attached 
apparently to the persistent rumor that Japan has reached 
a decision to force the issue by occupying Korea with a 
formidable land force in the event of Russia’s refusal 
to accede to the demand conveyed in Japan’s latest 
note. It appears to be a fact, however, that Russia is 
slowly moving her troops closer to the Korean frontier. 


Sd 


Wuiie Great Britain is dealing with a rebellion in 
Somaliland which was referred to in pessimistic terms 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at a banquet in London on Thursday of last 
week, Germany is finding her problem in German South- 
west Africa more serious than it appeared to be at first. 
The revolt of the Herero tribes in that portion of the Ger- 
man colonial empire has gained impetus at such a rate 
that the government last week felt impelled to inform 
the Reichstag that the situation there was extremely 
grave. After some indirect reflections upon the govern- 
ment’s treatment of the natives the Reichstag passed 
the credit required by Dr. Sttibel, the director of the col- 
onies, with practical unanimity. The present rebellion 
was begun just after the rising of the Bondelzwartz tribes 
had been suppressed with the help of the warriors who 
are now in rebellion against the empire. 


J 


GREAT importance is attached by the Russian press 
to the imperial ukase which was issued at the end of last 
week, ordering the organization of government confer- 
ences under the presidency of the governors of the vari- 
ous provinces in the empire to elaborate the new peas- 
ant laws outlined in the czar’s manifesto of March 11 
of last year. The reforms promised by this manifesto, 
and to be considered in the forthcoming conferences, are 
regarded by some of the most influential newspapers 
in Russia as the greatest step for the betterment of the 
condition of the peasantry since the emancipation of the 
serfs by Alexander II., the grandfather of the reigning 
ezar. Even radical critics of the Russian governmental 
system are disposed to approve the purpose of the pro- 
jected reforms. It is proposed to harmonize the exist- 
ing peasant legislation with modern requirements, to 
reorganize the courts in order to expedite the settlement 
of village disputes, and to discover means for stimulat- 
ing individual enterprise and the introduction of mod- 
ern farming methods. 

Cad 


THE socialists are developing a forensic activity in 
the German Reichstag which is attracting universal 
attention to the growth of the movement which they 
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represent in the German empire. Recently Count von 
Biilow, the chancellor, was subjected to a series of 
sharp questionings by socialist leaders. In the course 
of the debate on the budget, Count von Limburg-Stirum 
sharply criticised the government for its failure to take 
vigorous measures against the socialist, and gravely 
called the attention of the chancellor to his conviction 
that conditions in Germany to-day are similar to those 
which prevailed in France before the outbreak of the 
revolution. In the course of his reply to the attack 
Count von Biilow asked: ‘‘Where in Germany are there 
oppressive privileges of the nobility and clergy? . 
Thanks to our great emperor and our great Chancel- 
lor Bismarck, we have a social kingdom, we have social 
reform legislation in every nook and corner.” 


Brevities, 
The play ‘‘Everyman,”’ with all its medieval fear of 
death, gives great credit to ‘‘good deeds”’ in the plan of 
salvation. 


The Tribune of Chicago reports that during the last 
vear the crime of lynching has decreased. For that let 
us give thanks and take courage. 


Rey. Edward A. Horton has been elected chaplain 
of the Senate of the Coinmonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and has entered upon his duties. 


An analysis of the causes of the crime of lynching 
during the last year shows that in the majority of cases 
it was not a punishment for crime against women. 


Confidence in sarcasm as a charm against untruth is 
often misplaced. Unless a joker is as wise as Abraham 
Lincoln, he may easily become the victim of his own 
jokes. 


Domestic fowls, hawks, and other wild birds when 
hoodwinked offer no resistance when handled. Why 
should not policemen try the experiment of blindfolding 
with prisoners who are violent? A man hoodwinked 
and handcuffed would be inclined to keep the peace. 


We are so far removed by all our instincts and intel- 
lectual processes from the mental atmosphere of one 
who can hold that this world is the only inhabited world 
in all space, that we can hardly get at his point of view 
and think of the rest of the universe as he must think 
of it, as a universal desert. 


There are socialists who believe in the common use 
and enjoyment of all natural blessings to the extent of 
dissolving the family. Those who do not so believe and 
still call themselves socialists owe it to themselves to 
make the distinction very clear, even at the risk of a 
total separation between themselves and those who are 
otherwise minded. 


Letters to the Editor. 
John Weiss. 


To the Editor o, the Christian Register :— 

I will take it as a great favor if any one who reads or 
hears of this request will send me personal reminis- 
cences, anecdotes, or impressions of Rev. John Weiss. 
I would like them as soon as possible. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

61 East 347TH Street, New Yor« Ciry. 
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For the Christian Register. 


To Those who sit in the Shadow. 


BY ETHEL HALE FREEMAN. 


Dost thou fear the murmur of summer and dread the whisper of 
spring, 
And hate the noiseless moonlight that ripples the sunless sky? 
Wouldst thou shudder at beautiful music or touch of an angel’s 
wing? 
Shrink from an op’ning May-bud or flee from a baby’s sigh? 
O heart of the animal wrestling still with the soul divine, 
The ‘“‘bad, yet good, in the making,’’—-God’s germ untealized,— 
Dost thou think, O atom of ocean, thou canst slip from the great 
Design ? 
That merely for worth of the heart-beats the ages have agonized ? 


Know then—for the very air tells you—that beginning and end 
are not, 
That thou hast power to do all things save one, and that is to die; 
For God, the Infinite Spirit, his own name never can blot, 
And we are that name in the writing, expanding from sky to sky. 
When wilt thou learn, O beloved? It is easy to see, I claim. 
Sunrise must prove a sun, and man a life,—that’s all. 
Believe, oh, believe, ye timid, that a writer must go with a name; 
And, if we bow at the calling, there must be a Voice to call. 


This it is,—poor little letters, dreaming not what ye spell, 
Only believing, sometimes, that there is a Mind that knows,— 
This music it is that alarms you, God’s voice: think of it well! 
This is the whisper you shrink from, soft as the breath of a rose, 
What though the lisping ages have taught us to call it Death, 
Must we call a seed a pebble because babies regard it so? 
Fear it? When it comes from the maker of summer’s breath ? 
You may doubt, O earth-girt children, but the heaven within 
you must know. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLYER. 


Vill. 


As I touch these memories of the old time, I would 
fain feel that I am as one who sits by the fireside in the 
evening, and talks with his old friends not in mono- 
logues, but in conversation of the give and take. Then 
when I notice here and there a man—it is always a man— 
lift his hand toward his face to hide a yawn, I think it 
is time to shut up and shut down. So they go home, 
to drop in again, and then there are more memories 
and more, until the tale is told in the evenings at home. 
The last of these closed with the remark of my old friend, 
that, in the early years when he heard me speak, he did 
not understand the half of what I said, but he felt good; 
and this I take to be the truth touching a good many 
beside old Robert. But in no long time there was al- 
ways a good congregation in each of the.chapels to hear 
me, no matter about the aspirates and accents or the 
way I had of putting things. William Jay of Bath in 
England, a very eminent minister in his time, would say 
to the students for the ministry, ‘‘Do not be afraid of 
using ‘likes’ in your sermons: the people like to hear 
them, and that was the Master’s way who taught the 
people by parables.’”’ So my great hunger for reading 
all the books I could lay my hands on stood me now in 
good stead, and drew the folk about me. Moreover, 
there. were times when the fire burned as in the school- 
house on the hill and the farmer’s kitchen on the moor- 
side, and there was a song of deliverance which helped 
all round. 

It was within a year also of this ministry that a fine 
old farmer halted his team at our door, on his way to 
the city, to see if I would come for a Sunday to preach 
in their church some six miles away in another circuit. 
They had heard about me, and were eager, he said, to 
hear me, So I accepted the call without demur. Noth- 
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ing was said about transport, though it was a stiff walk; 
but this made no matter, for in those days it was about 
as easy for me to walk as to sit still,—the good days that 
are no more. So I went, and found a good audience, 
of sorts, to hear or. see me; but on opening a ragged Bible 
to find my lesson, it was not to be found, the lesson or 
the text, and I used no manuscript. So I took what 
there was left and went through with the service, per- 
haps with a touch of temper. They thanked me with 
warmth when the service was over, and asked me to 
come again soon. ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘I shall be glad 
to come again when I am free,’’ but told them my bother 
with the old Bible, and said, ‘‘I cannot come again until 
you get a new one.” So this they promised they would 
do, and made their promise good. 

The trouble I found was this, in talking with my host: 
the church was endowed with an income of about three 
hundred dollars a year, if my memory holds good, and 
this was no blessing, but a bane, because it tapped the 
springs of their own striving and giving, though they 
were well-to-do farmers in the main. So the church 
was as poor as Job’s turkey,—I get the similitude from 
my mother. 

There was no fee of course, but all the same there was 
a rich reward. I found the town had a library in which 
iny host held a share he did not use; and, finding out, 
with no great trouble, my passion for books, he said, ‘‘I 
shall be glad if you will use my share, with no cost to 
yourself, sir.” So most gladly I accepted the gift. There 
was no money to spare for books in our home. We had 
brought over about twenty volumes, and these were 
precious; and my pen pauses here as I try to reckon all 
the money I spent in books through the nine years at 
the anvil, and I cannot make it amount to ten dollars. 
Here the dear house-mother put her foot down: the 
money was wanted in the home. And she held me so 
well in hand that I remember laying out not quite a 
dollar in a very thick volume of Littel I could not resist, 
but durst not bring in under my arm. So I hid it under 
a currant bush until the next morning, and arose up 
early to smuggle the thing into the house. It was some 


_days before my guardian saw it in my hand, and said, 


““My dear, where did you get that book?” And I an- 


_ swered softly, ‘‘Why, I have had this book some time.” 


Which was in some sort true: I had owned the book a 
whole week. Tennyson, in ‘‘The Grandmother,” says,— 


“A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies”; 


but I do not feel the sting. The mother smiled, but 
said no more. I was forgiven: we were good at forgiving, 
my wife and I. 

The free pass for the library was a great boon. Here 
was a fine wealth of American books, and English also, 
I had not read. One Christmas-tide, when I was still 
a lad, I could not be spared from the forge to go home, 
so this was a sore disappointment the goose to our 
dinner did not heal; and I was sitting by the fire in the 
evening in quite a grim mood, when a neighbor came in 
with a couple of volumes in his hands he put into mine 
very kindly, saying, ‘‘I notice, Robert, thou’s fond o’ 
reading, and here’s a book I think thou will like.” It 
was Irving’s “‘Sketch-book.’’ I just devoured the vol- 
umes read by the fire-light that evening until bedtime, 
and forgot all about my lost Christmas. This was the 
first American book that had come into my hands, and 
it went into my heart to stay, while I wonder still whether 
this was not a silken thread to draw me hitherward. 
Then a volume of Longfellow’s Poems came to my hands, 
and I think I could place my feet to-day exactly on the 


‘line where I halted to read ‘‘The Psalm of Life’ in a 


journey of three miles. 
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So these were my familiar friends; but here in the 
library was a fine store I could read to my heart’s con- 
tent, where the New World’s literature clasped hands 
with the Old. The library was some six miles from our 
home; but I would overpass my stint of hammers in 
some week, make time to go browse in the library, and 
bring home more books, and then I wist not how far 
it was home again, for I read the whole way. 


London Letter. 


Two enthronements! One in New York on Decem- 
ber 8, one here on December 29. Of Robert there, of 
Francis here. One so simple, spontaneous, out of heart’s 
love; this other so pompous, magnificent, spectacular, 
impressing eye and ear. Never were two scenes in greater 
contrast. I see the noble head, white, crowned with 
the glory goodness alone can give, ‘‘enshrined among 
the heather and roses,” in the pulpit of the Church of 
the Messiah. Robert is enthroned in the hearts of those 
who love him, and all the ceremonial a conscious failure. 


“The half our love to tell, 
The half our praise for all the work 
You’ve done so long and well.” 


And I see here, in the vast Westminster Cathedral, Fran- 
cis, advancing from its great entrance door toward his 
marble throne, beneath a canopy of silk befringed with 
gold. Heiscladin purple. His lips move as he recites, 
inaudibly, his proper prayers. He waves his hand, 
dispensing blessings on right hand and on left: that is 
the proper thing for him outwardly to do, and inwardly, 
no doublt, he would do it too. The canopy is supported 
on six shining golden staves, carried by as many holy 
priests of Rome. It comes slowly up the nave, preceded 
by the pomp of a solemn ecclesiastical procession,—up- 
lifted crucifix, candles, choristers, demure faces, folded 
hands, symbolic vestments, diverse and ornate garments, 
all moving to stately music, just in front of encanopied 
Francis. In a silver box, over which is thrown a white 
silk veil, and, borne by the provost of the cathedral, is 
that specially sacred thing without which the enthrone- 
ment could not be. It is carried direct to the high altar, 
and placed upon it that all may ‘‘reverence’”’ it. It has 
come direct from Rome. It is made of \lamb’s wool. 
For a whole night it rested, where they placed it, for 
holiness’ sake, on the tomb of St. Peter. The new pope 
himself has blessed it. It is the palliwm,—not a large 
cloak, but a small scarf-like stole, the badge and sym- 
bol to Francis of his high archepiscopal office. 

What is this palliwm? It is a profoundly mysterious 
symbolic ecclesiastical compound. It is a blend of lamb’s 
wool, of virtue derived from a night’s repose on St. 
Peter’s sepulchre, and of the good peasant pope’s sacred 
benediction. It is a very significant substance to these 
children of our ancient mother at Rome as in its silver 
casket it rests for a time on the high altar of the sanctu- 
ary. The lamb’s wool,—does it not suggest the Lamb 
of God? St. Peter’s tomb on which it has really lain,— 
does not that remind of ‘‘this rock on which I will build 
my church’’? And coming from Pius IX., does it not 
come to give all power and authority to him upon whom 
it is about to be solemnly placed? The people do rev- 
erence it, in a way and to a degree incomprehensible 
to us in our heretical Protestantism. It is difficult for 
us not to feel that here is humbug, credulity, priestcraft, 
and superstition. And yet,—and yet. In these first 
years of the twentieth century in what different worlds 
we Christians live! But the world of one man is as real 
to him as an entirely different world is to his equally 
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honest and well-intentioned neighbor. I think it would 
be possible to find in London men as profoundly inter- 
ested in radiwm as any of these Romanists in palliwm. 
Their interest in it is touched with emotion. ‘‘The 
interests of the whole world,” as a statesman has just 
said, are likely to be affected by this new-born scientific 
babe, ‘‘this great and almost revolutionary discovery,’’— 
viz., that in the substance called radium we have proof 
positive of the mutability of matter; that atoms have 
a power of breaking up and exploding, of converting 
themselves into volumes of energy undreamed of hith- 
erto. Not an atom probably is really and eternally per- 
manent. This new discovery, says Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
affects our estimate of the powerful life of the sun. We 
look out into the new and happy perhaps, that after all 
the earth may not be frozen up; that radium in sun, 
earth, and solar system alike will continue ‘‘to pro- 
duce heat de novo.’’ Such the atmosphere breathed 
by the radiumite,—how different from that breathed by 
the palliumite! In what different worlds the two live! 
But each of these worlds is real to him who lives and 
moves in it. Different again that world, neither of pal- 
lium nor of radium, in which Robert at seventy and eighty 
and all along his blessed line has received his enthrone- 
ment. 

This later enthronement at Westminster I had but 
little expectation of seeing. The gentle and courteous 
provost of the cathedral had told me that only for ‘‘our 
founders and nobility’? had cards of invitation been 
printed. He would like to send me one, but had no 
hope that he should be able, as only five hundred had 
been struck off. So I left him without a hope, saying 
to myself ‘‘how polite, frank, and courteous a man!”’ 
Two days later, ‘‘with the compliments of the provost 
and chapter of the cathedral, Westminster,’’ came the 
card of invitation of which there had been ‘‘no hope.” 
So as one of the elect five hundred your correspondent 


went to the place prepared for him on an equal footing,’ 


or seating, with all the founders and nobility for the 
high functional hours. The ceremony began at half- 
past ten and ended at half-past two. The vast build- 
ing was filled. Many stood from first to last. The 
music was somewhat monotonous to an ear educated 
in the nineteenth century. It was very plain, though 
admirably sweet and pure in its rendering. The late 
cardinal archbishop and the new pope as well set their 
faces against the more modern florid style of devotional 
music. In this cathedral we are not likely to hear the 
mass music to which we have listened these many years. 
The pope does not think it has promoted piety, however 
popular it may have been. It ravished ears rather than 
deepened the sense of those spiritual realities we seek 
in our hours of common worship. At this great func- 
tion we had fifteenth century music, simple, sweet, strong, 
—Gregorian purely. And think of this, ye American, 
show-off Sunday concert choirs! This cathedral choir, 
with voices of entrancing sweetness,—especially in 
its tenors and sopranos,—the best that London can pro- 
duce, was entirely invisible, screened off behind the 
white curtains of the high semi-circle above the blazing 
altar. No culture of vocal vanity for any singer who 
did his best up there, and often it would be difficult or 
impossible to find, or imagine, a better best. 

Long before this reaches you, you will have heard 
that Brooke Herford has gone from this life we yet live 
in the flesh. After long waiting, the call came,—the re- 
lease, the peaceful consciousness, ‘‘It is finished.”” What 
a strenuous, earnest, cheery life we all know that he 
lived, filled from youth to age with one clear purpose, 
not spending itself in aimless overflow on this side or that, 
directed and concentrated in one special work, the work 
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of a Christian minister! What above all scholarship 
or criticism he strove to do was to turn the stream of 
religious thought on the lives of men, to fertilize them 
with the sense of the divine presence and fellowship; to 
help plain people, practical men of affairs, feel their daily 
living the field of God’s operations, wherein they were 
to illustrate the Christian spirit and the Christian ethics. 
Always a strenuous apostle of the liberal faith, he de- 
sired to win men to its fold. He strove to recommend 
it to their thoughts and their consciences. He strove 
to infuse a larger hopefulness and a more ardent endeavor 
into the efforts and institutions of this liberal faith. 
And in that career, which to some seems so limited,— 
that of a Unitarian minister,—he found scope for his 
full and unwearied energy. His work was abundantly 
recognized by his successive congregations and by both 
the American and our English branch of the body to which 
he belonged. A man of convictions, courage, shrewd- 
ness, and tact, like Paul he knew, at times, how a man 
must fight ‘‘with beasts at Ephesus,” and that Ephesus 
is not in the old country only. At length he has passed 
from wus, having completed an indefatigable, helpful, 
honorable career. What more could we ask? What 
more should we want? What sense should be so domi- 
nant in those who knew him best as that of a completed 
life,—a life of accomplishment, a life that satisfies us? 
This was indeed the sense dominant at his funeral at 
Hainpstead. The church in which he had spoken his 
words of lofty faith and cheer was all bright with its 
fresh Christmas decorations,—-no dirge, no dead march. 
Prof. Carpenter’s prayer was one simple breathing of 
thanksgiving. Mr. Wicksteed dwelt with emphasis on 
the fact that we had known in him a man who had really 
lived. The note he struck again and again as he stood 
to speak beside the encoffined form was this, He lived. 
There seemed something of Brooke Herford’s own cheer- 
iness—if one may use such a word—about his funeral. 
His own spirit pervaded the hour and the place. All 
was well,—shock of corn fully ripe, vintage gathered, 
purpose fulfilled, work well done, course finished, rest 
from labor,—the serene types that fit the close of such 
a life. S) FF! 


Self-culture. 


BY A. As Ks 


Addison said, ‘‘The mind that lies fallow but a single 
day sprouts up in follies that are only to be killed by a 
constant and assiduous culture.’”’ 

Adding to mental and moral stature is worthy one’s 
best endeavor. Let us see then how this may be accom- 
plished. ‘There is but one way, and that is by manifest- 
ing truth, judgment, and righteousness, or right living; 
for character-building comprises knowing, doing, being. 
It requires the improvement of the talent, the ability to 
work hard, which has been given to each individual; it 
requires intelligent and continuous labor which is skill; 
it requires genius which is tireless industry and pains- 
taking. It necessitates also the substitution of princi- 
ple for prejudice. 

To make any progress one must choose aright and do 
aright, and the time to make the foundation firm and 
strong is before the structure is built. Good judgment 
necessarily precedes right action. Perhaps by the aver- 
age mind the faculty of judgment is not sufficiently 
appreciated, but the prophet Isaiah teaches that the 
Lord liveth in judgment as well as in truth and righteous- 
ness. If one would avoid mistakes, judgment must be 
cultivated, and it should become sound as experience 
accumulates. 
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The energy not spent in counteracting the effects 
of wrong action lifts one immeasurably above discourage- 
ment and all low forms of thought, and results in marked 
mental ability, readiness and facility of action, modi- 
fying power and vigor of mind. In progressing toward 
the ideal,—and it is only by keeping the ideal ever be- 
fore one that character is developed,—sustained effort 
is necessary. But satisfaction follows accomplishment, 
retrospection becomes restful and begets confidence, 
peace of mind, the norinal condition, and progress as- 
sured. 


Origin of the Gospels. VI. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


We have seen the close relationship that exists between 
the first three or “‘synoptic’’ Gospels. They stand to- 
gether as users of common material. But, when we 
turn to the Fourth Gospel, we see that it stands quite 
apart, using totally different material. The incidents 
of Passion Week, and a few others, recorded in the Synop- 
tics, appear also in ‘‘John,’’ but further than this there 
are no points of contact. Leaving these incidents out 
of account, if the hero of the narrative bore another 
name, we should never dream of connecting him with 
the Jesus of Mark or of ‘‘Luke.’”’ He isa totally different 
being, both in his inner nature and his outward activity. 
The Synoptics present a man of Galilee, chosen by God 
to be his Messiah, and endowed with supernatural powers 
and wisdom to aid him in doing his assigned task. The 
Christ of John is ‘‘the Word” which Greek philosophers 
talked about, by which they meant the personified ac- 
tivity of God, a sort of subordinate deity, the agent of 
the supreme Deity in all his relations to the world. This 
“Word,” taking flesh, become incarnate in a human being, 
is what the Fourth Gospel shows us. ‘The Christ is then 
a divine being, existing from all eternity with God,— 
a part of God, as it were, and yet subordinate to God. 
- He speaks in full consciousness of this exalted station: 
his chief aim is to make it known unto men. He appears 
here for a little while, to do a definite work, and then 
departs, all according to the prearranged plan of his 
Father. His thoughts, his mind, his heart, are not 
those of a man among men, not those of the synoptic 
Jesus, but all lie in the superhuman plane. He is Mes- 
siah; but Messiah does not mean what ‘‘Matthew”’ means 
by it, but rather this pre-existent divine activity, per- 
sonified and incarnated. We read no more of his com- 
ing on the clouds of heaven to set up the kingdom, but 
rather of his being in the bosom of the Father before the 
world was, and his ascending up where he was before. 
The kingdom of God, the centre of Jesus’ teaching in 
the Synoptics, is mentioned but once in ‘‘John,” and 
that on the occasion of Nicodemus’s secret visit. 

This is significant of one fundamental difference be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the others. The subject 
of discourse is always Jesus himself and his person, and 
never the kingdom for which he is to prepare men. What 
a difference this is will be clear when we think of the 
mass of synoptic parables, telling what the kingdom is 
like. ‘‘John’s” emphasis is solely on Jesus’ own rank 
and mission. In the Synoptics we are told that Jesus 
was not known as Messiah until the day at Casarea 
Philippi, and then only to the twelve, whom he sternly 
bade to keep the secret; and a secret it remained until 
- just before his death. The Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, in its first chapter represents the Baptist and An- 
drew as openly calling Jesus Messiah; and Jesus himself 
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spends most of his time in public discussions and dis- 
courses, at Jerusalem and elsewhere, concerning his 
Messiahship. It is the one subject of interest. The 
Synoptics picture Jesus as performing a host of miraculous 
works of love and helpfulness. The Fourth Gospel re- 
cords seven great ‘‘signs’’ performed, but these are pri- 
marily to ‘‘manifest his glory,” not to help others, though 
in several cases they do this as well. We need only to 
read the story of the raising of Lazarus, the greatest 
of these signs, to see how they are thought of as done 
chiefly as attestations of Jesus’ supernatural power and 
nature. Jesus waits two daysafter he hears of Lazarus’s 
sickness, in order that he may die, and so call forth a 
more wonderful display of power. Even Jesus’ prayer 
at the grave is spoken ‘‘because of the multitude which 
standeth around, that they may believe that thou didst 
send me.” 

The Synoptics preserve for us a great number of para- 
bles, as the characteristic form of Jesus’ teaching; and 
Mark says, ‘‘Without a parable spake he not unto them.”’ 
“‘John’”’ records many discourses of Jesus, but not one 
parable: the word does not even occur. (It is a mis- 
translation in xvi. 25 of the King James version.) Still 
further, the Synoptics picture the casting out of many 
demons by Jesus, and have frequent mention of the 
practice; but ‘‘John’”’ mentions no such thing as done 
by Jesus or any one else. He says much about the Bap- 
tist and his testimony to Jesus, but does not even hint 
that Jesus was baptized by him. In ‘‘John”’ Jesus is 
not tempted by Satan, nor is he transfigured on the mount. 
The last supper with the disciples is definitely stated to 
have been on the day preceding the passover, and the 
crucifixion on passover day, while the Synoptics state 
as definitely that this last supper was the passover meal. 
Stranger still is the fact that ‘‘John’’ contains no men- 
tion of the symbolic words of Jesus which associated 
the bread and wine with his death. What we techni- 
cally know as ‘‘the Lord’s Supper” is totally absent from 
his account, which gives us instead the incident of Jesus 
washing the disciples’ feet, of which the Synoptics have 
notrace. One other difference we must here note. Mark, 
followed by ‘‘Matthew”’ and ‘‘Luke,’’ lets Jesus’ pub- 
lic activity extend over little more than a year, and con- 
fines it mainly to Galilee, with but one visit to Jerusa- 
lem, the last fatal one. ‘‘John,” on the other hand, 
describes a mission of from two to three years, the greater 
part of which is spent in Jerusalem, with brief visits 
only to Galilee. 

These points do not by any means exhaust the host 
of discrepancies between the first three Gospels and the 
fourth, but they are enough to establish the statement 
that the latter uses totally different material from the 
others. More detailed examination would show us 
what is, after all, the great and far-reaching difference,— 
that in the discourses of Jesus. Let Dr. Warschauer 
sum it up for us in a sentence or two. ‘‘Those in Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke have for their main subject the 
kingdom of God, and how to inherit or enter it; while 
those in the Fourth Gospel are as predominantly occu- 
pied with the person of Jesus, his nature, mission, rela- 
tion to the Father and to mankind, and salvation through 
belief in him as the Son. In other words, the Jesus 
of the Synoptics is chiefly a great teacher of applied re- 
ligion: the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel is a theological 
figure, expounding himself under a variety of thought 
allegories, as the Bread, the Door, the Vine, etc., all of 
which are without parallel in the first three Gospels.’’* 

The Sermon on the Mount and the discourse on the 


* I quote from ‘‘ The Problem of the Fourth Gospel ” just published, November, 1903, 
by Philip Green, London. The book is small, cheap (2s.), and the most clear and en- 
lightening statement the average English reader can find. 
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Bread of Life in John vi. could by no possibility have 
been spoken by the same man. There is absolutely no 
escape from the dilemma: either the synoptic presenta- 
tion or the Johannine presentation must be, in great 
part, the creation of its author. The fundamental dif- 
ferences have been noted probably ever since the Fourth 
Gospel appeared. Several of the early fathers comment 
on them: for example, Clement of Alexandria, writing 
about the year 200, says that since the others had given 
‘“‘the bodily facts,’ John would set forth a ‘‘spiritual 
gospel.’’ Whether we agree with this estimate or not, 
of one thing we must own ourselves convinced: the Fourth 
Gospel is not history. When we wish to know what Jesus 
really said and did, we must rely on the Synoptics. In 
one or two points indeed ‘‘John”’ is correct where the 
others are wrong, but this is quite accidental and aside 
from the author’s original purpose. His work is pri- 
marily an interpretation of Jesus, and as such has an 
incomparable value. What that great value is a further 
paper will undertake to point out, along with some con- 
siderations as to the authorship of the work. 
CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


A Neglected Phase of the Municipal Problem. 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


It is commonly said that the municipal problem is 
the most serious of all our political questions, and I see 
no reason to doubt the correctness of the opinion. But 
it is because of this very gravity of the subject that I 
call attention to some neglected factors of the problem 
which especially need the attention of our churches. 

Let us look a moment at the way in which this prob- 
lem has come to us. In early New England the town 
was a simple political solidarity. Everything pertain- 
ing to its welfare was in the care of the people as a whole, 
assembled in town meeting. The affairs of church, school, 
the highways, the poor, and so on, were conducted by 
the people themselves, assembled in one central meet- 
ing. 

But a change gradually came about. The town was 
divided into school districts, which were little democ- 
racies for their object. Then we had highway districts 
for the care of the roads. In one State at least these 
were territorially different from the school districts. 
The care of the poor, the supply of water, protection from 
fire, the affairs of the church, and, as towns grew, light- 
ing the streets and the transportation of passengers, 
with various other things, became the care of special 
departments or of private corporations, acting entirely 
independently or under more or less control of the town 
as a municipal body. This was the second stage in the 
development of municipal functions. It was the period 
of differentiation, as the first was a period of simple social 
and political solidarity. 

And now, as the towns have grown into cities and 
wants have multiplied the corporations and other agen- 
cies for meeting them, and the temptation to waste in 
administration and to their exploitation for selfish ends 
has increased, the need of systematic interorganization, 
of closer public control and of consolidation, has become 
apparent, and we all see the urgency and feel the gravity 
of the municipal problem. We are in a period now of 
reintegration. The old school district has been abol- 
ished: the old highway district is gone. The town has 
once more become the educational unit and the unit for 
other things too. In many instances it has taken on 
itself the supply of water, light, libraries, and the like. 

Now let us look at changes in other social institutions 
of the communal type, to which the town and city be- 
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long. Take the New England church of the Congrega- 
tional type. That too was at first a simple social solidar- 
ity. With its minister, two deacons, a clerk, and some- 
times a treasurer, its affairs were conducted in most 
democratic fashion. A single body attended to every- 
thing that was done. It was as pure and simple a solidar- 
ity as the town, which has often been said to have grown 
out of it, though this is not so true as many supposed. 

But see the movement of the church in the second di- 
rection. The Sunday-school, the missionary society 
of the women, young people’s societies, temperance or- 
ganizations, King’s Daughters, committees that are 
essentially societies in themselves, have sprung up to 
a great extent. No less than ten of these societies, be- 
sides several committees, reported at an annual church 
meeting of a Trinitarian church near Boston lately, and 
probably other churches can report as many or more. 
And only one of these ten had any constitutional con-. 
nection with the church and responsibility to it that is 
formally recognized except in an annual report of the 
briefest kind at the close of the ecclesiastical year. In 
other words, the tvpical New England church has entered 
on the second of the stages through which the town has 
passed. And the evils of the second stage in the church 
are equally great asin the town. Waste and the exploita- 
tion of the church are crying evils. That the values 
are spiritual primarily rather than material, as in the 
case of the town, does not alter the fact. A half-dozen 
or more agencies are at work training the young, but 
with very little direct and intelligent co-operation. The 
waste of the system, or rather of the lack of system, 1s 
simply enormous. We are just beginning to see that 
something should be done, and that is about as far as we 
have got. The third stage, that of reintegration, con- 
fronts us. 

A similar outline might be made of the corresponding 
changes in both educational and industrial institutions - 
of the communal form. In both of these we have ad- 
vanced far in the third stage. Our schools have gone 
far in the direction of reorganization in the interests of 
systematic order and efficient economy. Industrial 
affairs are moving that way with astonishing rapidity. 
But space forbids further notice of these. It is sufficient 
to say that from a sociological point of view the move- 
ment for reintegration that is going on in municipal 
affairs has so. far affected the church but very little. 
Let us, however, now note some conclusions from the 
facts already given. 

The first is that the municipal problem does not stand 
by itself. It has its social counterparts in other direc- 
tions and especially in the church. For this there is 
both historical and sociological reason. “The town and. 
the typical New England church have such historical 
and structural connection that their problem must be 
a common one. They are of the same common socio- 
logical type. This communal or secondary type of social 
institution is in the social order what tissue is in the 
biological world, and the family—or, better, the home— 
is in society what the cell is in biology. The study of 
the individual in relation to the home and the communal 
organization is the best method of getting at our social 
problems in general. For this reason the municipal 
problem needs to be studied comparatively with the 
problems of the local church, the local school, and the 
corporation for industrial and commercial purposes. 
In other words, the comparative method needs to be 
called into the field, and this both for the sake of the 
church and the municipality. 

A second consideration follows. The church needs 
to take hold of the problem of its own organization, not 
only that it may keep its own work abreast of the needs 
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of the times, but as the means of giving it best aid 
to the work of municipal reform. The exercise of 
rights and duties of membership in a democratic church 
is the best possible training for the duties of a political 
democracy. The solution of the problems of these cha- 
otic conditions of our churches is the very best prepara- 
tion for the solution of our municipal problems. ‘This 
use of our church life is all the more important because 
in ‘he reintegration of the town and in the growth of the 
city our people have lost the schooling that the little 
democracies of the second stage of town development 
afforded us. The lack of the democratic spirit and train- 
ing is one of the most serious obstacles in the way of mu- 
nicipal reform, and no small part of the trouble is due 
to our insensibility to the real complexity of our social 
problems. The method of the church in its treatment 
of the municipal problem is an evidence of this fact. 
The church has not yet learned to so identify the muni- 
cipal problem with its own as to see that sociologically, 
practically, and spiritually the two are really one and 
that the two must be solved together. The social sense 
is as yet feebly developed among us. We still do our 
social thinking in water-tight compartments. The way 
in which the church has lashed the American munici- 
pality for its imperfections and urged its members to 
do missionary work in municipal reform is not due to 
hypocrisy so much as to ignorance of fundamental social 
principles. Fortunately a better social science is com- 
ing to our relief. May we not now take up the two prob- 
lems together, and, with those in the educational and 
industrial fields work out the whole together? Shall 
we not get on a great deal faster when we do this? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


The New Trinity. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


In his interesting and ingenius book on ‘‘The UIti- 
mate Conceptions of Faith,” the gifted pastor of the New 
Old South Church presents a striking and, I imagine, 
to most orthodox believers, a novel argument for the 
doctrine of the Trinity. If I understand Dr. Gordon, 
he does not found this doctrine upon the affirmations 
of the revealed word, but regards it as an expression of 
that legitimate religious development which some of 
the ablest Catholic theologians have recognized as a 
potent factor in ecclesiastical history. In fact, Dr. Gor- 
don shows but scanty respect for the commonly accepted 
method of holding that doctrine, evidently regarding 
Matthew Arnold’s perfectly fair and impartial picture 
of current orthodoxy as little better than a travesty. 
If I have the grace to comprehend Hegel,—and it seems 
almost presumption for any ordinary intelligence to 
adopt such a supposition, —I think Dr. Gordon’s defence 
of the Trinity is simply that German mystic’s explica- 
tion of that mystery, stripped of its philosophical nomen- 
clature. In Dr. Gordon’s mind the argument he pre- 
sents for the Trinity is so impressive and imperative that 
he cannot conceive of a rational theism without it. 

Fortunately for the purposes of satisfactory contro- 
versy that argument is put in perfectly intelligible Eng- 
lish. Let me repeat its substance. Dr. Gordon holds 
that the human idea of God must be based upon man’s 
idea of himself. ‘‘God is an infinite man.... The 
assumption is that the best possible conception of God 
* is of an ideally perfect man set free from all limitations.”’ 
“But,” continues Dr. Gordon, ‘‘when a man takes him- 
self as type in his quest for God, it is of the utmost 
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importance that he shall understand himself.’’ Now 
“no man is an object to himself in isolation from soci- 
ety. Man is an object to himself in a hundred ways as 
a physical organization, a mental power, and an ethical 
character, but always with reference to other persons.” 
That is, of course, that man is only conscious of himself 
by being conscious of things which are not himself. 
Man as a subject cannot think or feel or love without 
an object. ‘‘But,’’ says our author, ‘‘to assert the eter- 
nity of the material universe in the ordinary conception 
of it is sheer nonsense. For the material universe, as 
man knows it, takes its specific character from human 
receptivity. That color is not in things is the first 
commonplace of philosophy. That hardness and soft- 
ness and all other qualities of bodies that imply relations 
between object and subject are not in things is another 
commonplace of serious reflection.... The universe 
as it is for man began to be with man, ...and when 
man dies his universe dies with him. As colored, re- 
sounding, tangible, sinuous, ordered in time and space, 
it has its birth and death with mankind.” Outside of 
human consciousness nothing conceivably exists but 
pure force. Now we only conceive of force as the ex- 
pression of will. ‘‘If, then,’’ continues Dr. Gordon, 
“‘the universe is ultimately force, it is ultimately will, 
it is ultimately intelligent will, it is ultimately God him- 
self. And the unitary God in his prehuman isolation 
is thus left without a universe, without an object, with- 
out reason for being.” 

It is of course impossible from lack of space to do 
full justice to Dr. Gordon’s philosophical argument. 
But this would seem to be the gist of it. Man is essen- 
tially and necessarily a social being. In order to think, 
feel, and love, he must be in relation to things objective 
to himself. In a certain real sense his consciousness 
creates the phenomenal universe. Between it and him 
there is the relation of natural interdependence. Take 
man out of the universe, and nothing exists but pure 
force, which is ultimately shown to be God. Now as 
God is the self-existent, all-creative power, there is noth- 
ing exists objective to himself. Therefore, if he exists 
as a solitary, or ‘‘unitary,’’ being, he must exist in abso- 
lute isolation. ‘There would be nothing in the universe 
for him to love or think about. In his own interior 
nature therefore there must be society. ‘‘God’s love 
for himself,’’ says Dr. Gordon, ‘‘can be called love only 
on the ground that he himself represents society.”’ 
‘From man’s point of view,’’ he continues,—‘‘and con- 
fessedly this is the only point of view,—unless there is 
society, of an ineffable kind, in the Godhead, eternal 
existence would be eternal misery. God is sincerely 
to be pitied if he is a bare unit, existing alone for eter- 
nity.’’ Therefore ‘‘he must be infinite reality covered 
by the most sacred of all symbols, the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

A celebrated oculist once said that he could make 
a much better lens than the human eye, but that he 
couldn’t attach it to the optic nerve. Without im- 
peaching the logic of Dr. Gordon’s position, one is moved 
to ask how his philosophical scheme is to be attached 
to any vital religious need of the human soul? It is 
a better lens than the common, traditional orthodoxy; 
but does it have any improved religious value? Grant- 
ing that value, what relation does it bear, or can it bear, 
to the historical person, Jesus Christ? In the realm of 
pure philosophy revelation can play no part. In- 
deed Dr. Gordon does not call it as a witness. What 
philosophical reason can be rendered for restricting the 
inner and ineffable society of the Godhead to three per- 
sons? Why should not the whole sacred life of human- 
ity be included in that inner family of the Godhead? 
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It is a self-evident proposition that, if the universe is 
not self-existent, it must be the manifestation of the eter- 
nal life of God; and therefore the whole phenomenal 
universe, mankind included, must be as much a part 
of the eternal and internal nature of God as any im- 
agined family of three persons. Unitarians do not be- 
lieve in God as an eternal ‘‘egotist,”’ sitting apart from 
his universe in the solitude of a self-absorbed Brahm,— 
a God who, to use Dr. Gordon’s argument, cannot under- 
stand the filial and paternal relationship because he has 
never been either a father or a son! Unitarians believe 
in an immanent God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being,—a God who is neither his own father 
nor his own son, and who does not need to be either in 
order to comprehend the height and depth of every human 
passion and aspiration of which he is the infinite author. 
We agree with Dr. Gordon that God’s infinite father- 
hood did not begin in time, that the human soul is not 
an afterthought of deity, that man has always been the 
child of God; but we fail to see how mian’s sense of that 
divine relationship can be quickened or clarified by what 
seems to us to be a thinly veiled scheme of polytheism. 
We humbly submit that Dr. Gordon’s new Trinity is 
open to every objection which Unitarians have always 
urged against the mathematical Trinity of real orthodoxy. 
To the common intelligence it presents three objects 
of worship and not one. In any intelligible scheme of 
redemption it necessarily divides the functions of the 
Godhead, giving to the second person of the Trinity the 
more benevolent attributes, and securing for him a larger 
measure of human affection and admiration. It gives 
to one man a unique personality, making him at once 
the object of human worship and an example for human 
conduct, and succeeding in neither attempt. 

‘“The Christian doctrine of the Trinity’? may be ‘‘the 
full statement of the truth at which Greek mythology 


aimed’’; and the conception of a ‘‘unitary’’ God may. 


be barren of real, vital piety. But the Unitarian finds 
the roots of his faith in the grand monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets,—a monotheism which created the 
richest piety and the deepest faith, a simple faith which 
the larger knowledge of the modern time has expanded 
into that consciousness of the Divine Unity which is the 
crown of science and the final word of theology. 
WELLESLEY HILLS. 


To Young Ministers. 


From the seat of quiet spectator you are flung among 
the actors of the great human drama; and the very next 
scene will put you to the test, whether its spirit has true 
hold of you, and you are equal to its high demands. It 
is a grave, yet an inspiring change,—grave, because it 
will find out your weaknesses, and mark every missed 
opportunity with a shadow of unavailing regret; anspir- 
ing, because asking nothing from you but what you 
can surely give,—the free surrender of yourselves, the 
life of pure simplicity, the word of truth to your own 
best thought, the deed most natural to a considerate and 
tender heart. If you had any part to play, we could 
never have taught you to assume it. ‘To be what you are, 
to say what you think, to teach what you know, to do 
what you must revere and make no peace with what 
you inwardly abhor,—this is the sacrifice, neither impos- 
sible nor ignoble, which you descend into the world to 
offer to the Lord of conscience and the Searcher of hearts. 
Only in speaking the word which is most deeply your 
own will you utter that which is not your own, but the 
Father’s who sends you: only in acting for .the inmost 
shrine of your own spirit will you do his work. Resign- 
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ing our poor guidance, we commit you to that higher 
care of his which is never withheld from those who trust- 
fully seek communion with him.—/ames Martineau. 


A Noble Discontent. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


When Paul is speaking of the change that came over 
his life on his conversion to Christianity, a vivid picture 
rises before his mind’s eye, of a great multitude filling 
the tiers of seats on the sloping sides of a long valley 
to witness a contest in foot-racing, of the wild excite- 
ment, the eager cries, the flashing by him of the swift 
runners, and the tumult of acclaim when the winner 
reaches the goal. It is a picture of his own life as a 
Christian, he says, with this difference, however, that 
he has not yet reached the goal: he is still running in 
the race, he is still ‘‘pressing toward the mark for the 
prize of God’s high calling,’’-—the divine ideal revealed 
in Jesus. In other words, he is no longer satisfied with 
his own goodness, as he had been when he was a Phari- 
see; but a noble discontent has taken possession of 
him. For the keynote of Christianity is found in’ the 
beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness,”’ who know that they are not right- 
eous and are full of a noble discontent. It is this hunger 
and thirst that has inspired Christian men to strive after 
great ideals and to consecrate themselves to great du- 
ties. And it accounts for the progressiveness of Chris- 
tian civilization. Other civilizations like the Chinese 
have remained unchanged for centuries, or, like the 
Saracen, have blazed up brilliantly for a while and then 
perished. But wherever the Christian spirit and tra- 
ditions have taken strong hold of a people, that people 
has always gone forward, and even the material pros- 
perity of such a nation has been due to the moral ear- 
nestness that Christianity has awakened. In England 
and America, for instance, it has been the spirit of Puri- 
tanism, full of a noble discontent and a restless aspira- 
tion, transmitted by faithful men from one generation 
to another, that has strengthened the inner life of these 
nations and guarded their liberties and fed their ener- 
gies and made them wise and great. And to every in- 
dividual life Christianity makes the same appeal as it 
made to Paul, to forget the things that are behind and 
to press forward to the things that are before, and thus 
to win moral safety by a noble discontent. 

For with this appeal there comes a watning; namely, _ 
that, if we do not grow better, we are likely to grow worse. 
So many good influences and so many bad influences 
are pulling at us all the time that we cannot stand still. 
If we do not grow better, we grow worse. It is one of 
the saddest tragedies in life to see this process of deterio- 
ration. in those we had once honored and trusted, and to 
know that we can no longer honor and trust them,—to 
see men and women who once had seemed to be honor- 
able, generous, aspiring, noble-hearted, grow selfish, 
mean, unscrupulous, and even criminal, as they grow 
old. Sydney Smith, the famous English philosopher 
and wit of two generations ago, once said, ‘‘I have ob- 
served that about the age of forty women get tired of 
being virtuous and men get tired of being honest.” 
Bitter and rather cynical words were these, and surely 
not true in any great degree of American life to-day. 
And yet how often do we see the same deterioration of 
character that Sydney Smith observed, the chilling of 
youthful enthusiasm, the paralysis of principle, as the 
life has gone on into middle years or into old age. And 
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what can have been the secret of it but the lack of a 
noble discontent! 

But the practical question arises, How shall we culti- 
vate this noble discontent? There are two precepts that 
will always help us. In the first place, let us beware of our 
good habits; for we know our bad habits, our daily temp- 
tations, our besetting sins well enough, and they are not 
likely to deceive us. But the great enemy of the best 
is the good already gained. Our good habits, our real 
virtues, make us satisfied to stay where we are, and thus 
they paralyze our aspiration. I have heard of a blind 
asylum where the children were once asked whether 
they would rather be blind as they were or have their 
sight and be deaf and dumb like certain other children 
in another asylum near by, and they all said, ‘‘Oh, we 
would much rather be blind: we are so happy just as we 
are!’ So it is with many excellent people; they are 
blind to higher ideals and are perfectly happy. I once 
knew an old gentleman whose supreme wisdom in life 
was summed up in the maxim, ‘‘We had better let well 
enough alone.’”’ When, for instance, in a beautiful 
church which he had helped to build, the pews were 
found very uncomfortable and some improvement was 
demanded, he strongly opposed the demand with ‘‘ Better 
let well enough alone.’’ Now this is exactly what our 
good habits are continually saying to us, making us feel 
as Paul felt when he was a Pharisee, that we are already 
quite as good as we can be. We nestle down in our 
cosey corner of good habits and let these shut out the 
vision of something nobler, just as the little hills round 
about a pleasant country home may shut off the view 
of a great mountain, and the people nestling among those 
hills may think that nowhere in the world is there any- 
thing grander than those hills; and they never take the 
trouble to go beyond the little hills and climb the great 
mountain. So it is that our real virtues may be like those 
little hills, hiding from us something nobler and making 
us self-righteous. 

And when we are blinded in this way by our good 
habits and cherish no generous aspiration, but are per- 
fectly content to stay where we are and applaud our- 
' selves for our virtues, what greater blessing can God 
send us in his infinite wisdom than to let us be suddenly 
tripped up by some cunning temptation, and thus have 
an experience of our moral weakness and know what it 
is to feel shame and repentance and a longing for a better 
life! Jesus saw far more to hope for in the publicans 
and sinners than in the respectable and self-righteous 
people of his day. ‘‘The publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you,’’ was his warning 
to the Pharisees. And in many cases we can expect 
no spiritual life in men and women who seem to be, as 
Paul said of himself, blameless in the righteousness of 
the law, good according to the average standards of civ- 
ilized society, faithful to commionplace duties of daily 
life, until some experience of their moral weakness breaks 
up their ignoble self-satisfaction and awakens in them 
a hunger and thirst for a higher righteousness. A man 
like Paul, who has been awakened to the real sinfulness 
of some things in his life,—for Paul could never forget 
the part he had taken in the murder of Stephen,—can 
never feel any self-righteousness or applaud himself for 
his virtues. To many a soul such a consciousness of 
sin has been the necessary prelude and condition of true 
saintliness, and 

“The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of praise 


And love and glory that shall raise 
That soul to God in after days.” 


And another help in the spiritual life is the cultivation 
of true reverence, the upward look of the soul toward 
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a higher goodness. When we stand face to face with 
one who is taller, it is easy to look up. And, if we are 
attracted by the expressive features, the luminous eyes, 
the winning smile, we cannot help looking up. So, when 
we make daily companions of those who are spiritually 
of greater stature than we, perhaps invisible companions 
they may be, whom we know by their biographies or 
their writings, we inevitably look up and reverence them, 
and then we feel our own shortcomings. Whatever re- 
minds us of wise and noble lives, such as portraits on our 
walls or memorial buildings or statues or souvenirs, all 
reproach .us for our self-righteousness and awaken in 
us a noble discontent. 

Thus it is that the life of Jesus, touching the hearts 
of generation after generation with reverence and grat- 
itude and aspiration, has won the great victories of 
Christianity over the self-righteousness of really good 
mien and women as well as over the vice and crime of 
the world, and has been gradually transforming human 
life. Because this great vision of holy love has been 
lifted up for humanity to worship, the world has been 
growing better. And the confession of Paul—that 
ever since he became a Christian he was forgetting 
the things that are behind and pressing forward to the 
things that are before, and, above all, was looking to the 
ideal that Jesus gave the world—is the confession that 
the Christian ages have been making ever since. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is sin when low things, however good in themselves, 
stand in the way of high things.—RujfusiElhs. 


& 


It is worth realizing that there is no such thing as 
commonplace life or uninteresting circumstances. They 
are so only because we do not see into them, do not know 


them.—Selected. 
we 


Cheered by the presence of God, I will do at the mo- 
ment without anxiety, according to the strength which 
he shall give me, the work that his providence assigns 
me. I will leave the rest: it is not my affair.—Fénelon. 


ws 


Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 
—George Herbert. 


od 


Learn that to love is the one way to know 
Or God or man: it is not love received 
That maketh man to know the inner life 
Of them that love him; his own love bestowed 
Shall do it. 
— jean Ingelow. 
& 


The effective life and the receptive life are one. No 
sweep of aim that does some work for God, but harvests 
also some more of the truth of God and sweeps it into 
the treasury of the life.-— Phillips Brooks. 


ad 


Hold fast upon God with one hand, and open wide 
the other to your neighbor; that is religion; that is the 
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law and the prophets, and the true way to all better 
things that are yet to come.—eorge Macdonald. 


ed 


Take hold of work and duty with a firm, hearty grip. 
In all life’s intercourse, whether of home or of the world, 
fulfil a loving, helpful part. And then shall life go 
strengthening, greatening all the way; and there shall 
be no death, but only some day, just as the laws of being 
bring it, a change, a passing on, and the unspoken word 
“‘to come up higher’’ into the next and finer stage of 
this wonderful life.—Brooke Herjord. 


A Song of Work. 


To each man on the earth is given 
A labor to pursue; 

And God himself, who sits in heaven, 
He has his work to do. 


My spade I dig into the ground 
As truly as I can; 

And God, he makes the world go round 
And shows the way to man. 


He makes the world go round the sun 
And watches o’er the stars; 

He also sees the shuttle run, 
He guides the train of cars. 


He faithful is, and loves his work, 
In star and sun and sod; 
Let me awake, nor dare to shirk 
The fellowship of God. 
—Philip H. Savage. 


The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to Religion. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent scientific investigator 


in the Hzbbert Journal joins with three others in a dis- 
cussion of the subject suggested by the title written 
above. It is to be borne in mind that Sir Oliver is speak- 
ing for the most part of the Church of England and its 
relation to the general public. He says:— 


The allegation as worded seems to me untrue, unless 
by ‘“‘laymen”’ is understood the great mass of the people. 
Even then J doubt if they are indifferent to real religion, 
or to reality and sincerity and lofty-mindedness of any 
kind. 1 do not think that they can be considered indif- 
ferent even to theology, of a sort, nor to problems con- 
nected with apparent opposition between knowledge 
and faith, for instance, nor to questions of Biblical in- 
terpretation and the nature of inspiration; nor are they 
unopen to the influence of a saintly life, or disposed to 
treat lightly such fundamental subjects as the existence 
of Deity and the relations between man and God. 

I gather that they are indifferent in this country to 
these topics, because they seem always willing to read 
about them or to discuss them. And, if this refers 
chiefly to the more educated classes, it may be maintained 
on behalf of the masses that their perennial excitement 
about what doctrines shall be taught to small children, 
though it may lack lucidity, seems to argue anything 
but indifference, - 

In Germany and France, so far as I can judge, people 
in general do not care in the same way to discuss relig- 
ious questions, and theological magazines are confined 
to specialists: there is little or nothing of general interest 
and wide circulation on the subject. In those coun- 
tries minds seem closed, either in the positive or in the 
negative direction, as regards religious beliefs. But here 
it is otherwise, and I have heard it maintained at a dis- 
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cussion society that there was really nothing except re- 
ligion and politics which was worth the trouble of getting 
excited about. 

Nevertheless there is a sense in which people in this 
country are indifferent to something allied to religion,— 
at any rate to its outward and visible manifestations. 
To ecclesiasticism they are indifferent, and they do not 
in any great number go to church. I take the title 
of the present symposium to intend to ask the question, 
Why is this? Why have the outward and visible forms 
of religion lost hold of both educated and uneducated 
people? 

I believe that over-pressure is one answer,—-a general 
sense of the shortness of life and the immense amount 
there is to be done in it. This holds true, whether the 
press of occupation is caused by the demands of pleas- 
ure, or of business, or of investigation, or of work for the 
public weal. In each case time is all too short for what 
can now be crowded into it. As soon as our faculties 
are well developed and our influence fairly active, it is 
difficult not to begin to think of being called to service 
elsewhere: there is no time to expend in wurprofitable 
directions. 

Is going to church unprofitable then? To some men 
often yes: to others, I suppose, always no, save in the 
sense that they have not profited by it. Perhaps to none 
is it quite unprofitable, but they may think it so, If 
it acted as a stimulus and an inspiration and a help to 
life, then surely people in general would not be so fool- 
ish as to be indifferent to it. But they may be mistaken: 
this is the age of strenuousness and high pressure, and 
it may be that a quiet two hours of peaceful meditation 
would be the very best sedative and rest-cure for many 
men whose activities are wearing them out. Some, and 
those the most strenuous of all, have found it so. Mr. 
Gladstone, for instance, was a studious attendant at 
public worship, and I should not be surprised to- hear 
that the German emperor and President Roosevelt are 
so likewise,—possibly in their case partly as an example, 
but also quite possibly as a private solace. 

One cannot but admire men, to whom every five min- 
utes is of value, who thus give up large tracts of time to 
religious exercises; and it is possible that many active 
men who ignore this help would be the better in every 
way if they too submitted themselves to the same dis- 
cipline. It may be one of those cases where more haste 
is the less speed, and where the public assembling of our- 
selves together in a reverent and worshipful spirit would 
be a real contribution to vitality and power. Under 
certain conditions I feel sure that it would be so; but 
is it so under present conditions? The answer must. 
depend partly on individual temperament, partly on the 
form of ‘‘service”’ available. 

We must all be acquainted with the soothed and sym- 
pathetic feeling which is sometimes the result of attend- 
ance of a place at worship in company with others, even 
if nothing particular has been said worth carrying away: 
this is felt especially if the occasion is a symbolic one,— 
a national thanksgiving, for. instance, a demonstration 
of religious feeling by members of a scientific body, 
or other occasion of that kind; but, if it is a mere every- 
day or weekly service, there must be some special har- 
mony or congruity between the assembly and the words 
that have been said, or the ceremonies that have been 
performed, in order that the effect may be produced. 

There appear to be some ecclesiastically minded per- 
sons who can derive sustenance from what to others may 
seem extraordinarily commonplace, or even childish, 
proceedings. I have seen Mr. Gladstone (the name 
of so great a man may be employed as illustration without 
impertinence) in an attitude of rapt and earnest atten- 
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tion, not to the words of the Bible, which any one might 
be glad to read, nor to the words of the prayer book, 
which to those with a strongly developed historic sense 
may carry with them a world of half-felt emotions, but 
to the utterance from the pulpit of a very ordinary dis- 
course. To most of us, however, this patient self-con- 
tribution to what is going on is denied; and the feeling 
with which some go away from an average place of wor- 
ship is too often a feeling of irritation and regret for wasted 
time. 

I have known men of energy supply the needed in- 
tellectual exercise, and contrive to stimulate their his- 
toric sense, by using a Latin prayer book and a Greek 
Testament; and something of the sort is sorely needed if 
one is to attempt to keep one’s attention fixed on the 
ancient formularies, so familiar from childhood and re- 
cited or chanted in so meaningless a manner. 

The greater number of men, I believe, cultivate the 
habit of inattention during the greater part of the pro- 
ceedings; and it is possible, though less easy, to preserve 
an attitude of mental inattention even when reciting 
formularies with the lips. ‘To strenuously attend to the 
meaning of the clauses, in a creed, for instance, or even 
in the Lord’s Prayer, is an effort. I do not believe it 
is often made. The words are slipped through, and, 
if an idea is caught every now and again, that is all that 
can be expected. There was a time when this inatten- 
tive recital of the well-known and familiar could be tol- 
erated, and before the days of education it was probably 
useful. To some it may be useful still, to others it is 
tedious. The fact is the conventional English Church 
service, or eclectic admixture of combined services, 
is too long and, as I think, too mechanical. The Psalter 
as a whole is oppressively tedious,—I speak for myself: 
many of the chants one is weary of. Some of the prayers 
are beautiful, or would be if they were properly read and 
were not spoiled by such frequent iteration. ‘The little 
song at the end of each commandment is gorgeous when 
one hears it in the ‘‘Elijah,’’ but it gets tiresome at the 
ninth repetition. The ‘‘Confession” is historically in- 
teresting and sometimes perhaps appropriate, but as 
a tule it is excessive and unreal: and, if ever true, it is 
not a thing one wishes to sing in public, nor indeed to 
sing at all, still less to pay a few illiterate boys and men 
to sing or monotone for one. 

The Te Deum, on a national occasion, and sung slowly 
and emphatically, may be magnificent: as ordinarily 
treated it is almost useless, and seems only inserted as 
a convenient break between the Lessons, save occasion- 
ally when the setting and singing are specially good, 
in which case it can be enjoyed as an oratorio is enjoyed. 

Some people may be able to utilize parts of the ser- 
vice which to others are tedious, and it may be con- 
tended that there is something for everybody; but for 
most people there must be long spells of dulness. 

Length, however, is not the only objection: rapidity, 
which is perhaps a consequence of length, is another. 
Constantly and rapidly repeated formularies must surely 
tend to become mechanical. We jeer at the Thibetan 
water-worked praying-wheel as a mechanical form of 
prayer, and yet I can imagine a peasant joyfully going 
on with his labor in the fields, in the consciousness that 
his prayer was being periodically turned up to heaven 
by the forces of nature, and his soul might send an 
aspiration after it, without interfering with the industry 
of his body. I doubt if such a ritual is really more me- 
chanical than some English services which I have at- 
tended. I know well that any liturgy—the bleakest 
as well as the most ornate—can elevate the soul of the 
truly pious; but this minority cannot be included among 
the laity, of whom indifference to religion is even alleged. 
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As to the recital of a few incredible articles in the creeds, 
I say nothing: they are not numerous and hardly act 
as a strong deterrent except to a few earnest souls. If 
there were reality about the procedure, some of the 
clauses would be repellent; but, as it is, the Athanasian 
hymn can be chanted through with the rest: it is an 
interesting glimpse into an ingenious medieval mind, 
to whom all the mystery of divinity was expressible 
in words, with great positiveness of assurance and with 
arithmetical precision of specification. But so far as 
this creed and the Articles contain things to which we 
and our teachers, the beneficed clergy, are expected 
to adhere, they may be to some extent deterrent; and 
it must be admitted that they are rather out of date. 

With all the enthusiasm for religion in the world, I 
would say to professional Churchmen, you really cannot 
continue to expect people to wade continually through 
so much medieval and ecclesiastical lore. You must 
free the ship of official religion from incrustation: it is 
water-logged and overburdened now, and its sails are 
patched and outworn. I do not ask you to use steam 
or any new-fangled mode of propulsion. By all means 
keep your attachment to the past, but study reality and 
sincerity ; strive to say what you really mean, and to say 
it in such a way that others may know that you mean 
it, and may feel that they mean it too. 

I trust that it is not an inseparable concomitant of a 
State religion that petitions should be tied and bound 
in rigid forms, that no audible prayer can be uttered 
except what is printed and authorized: it is pitiful when 
the only initiation permitted, even at times of stress, 
lies in the emphasis which may be thrown upon certain 
words and the pauses that may be made after them. 
But at least the sermon is free. So let preachers realize 
their opportunities and make use of them, and let them 
no longer throw away their chance of moving the hearts 
of men toward a higher and more useful and unselfish 


‘life, by over-attention to the conventional arrangement 


called the Church’s Year. ‘The annual commemoration 
of everything is often made an excuse for laziness: it 
saves the trouble of choosing a subject. It provides 
a hackneyed theme ready to hand, to be treated in a 
conventional and hackneyed manner. Silently and 
patiently the people sit there, and are not fed. 

Religion is one thing: church services as often conducted 
are quite another thing. Modification will be resented 
and opposed by some singularly-minded lay Churchmen; 
nevertheless, if more eminent ability is to be attracted 
to the service of the church, if the great body of the laity 
are to be reached in any serious and effective manner, 
modifications, excisions, and reforms are necessary. It 
is not religion to which people are indifferent.— liver 
Lodge, in the Hibtert Journal. 


A Prayer. 


Our Father who art in heaven, and on earth, and 
everywhere, we flee unto thee, and for a moment would 
be conscious of thy presence; and in the light of thy 
countenance would we remember our joys and our 
sorrows, our duties, our transgressions, and our hopes, 
and lift up to thee the glad psalm of gratitude for all 
that we rejoice in, and aspire toward the measure of 
a perfect man, and so worship thee that we shall serve 
thee all the days of our lives with a gladsome and ac- 
cepted service. So may the prayer of our hearts be 
acceptable unto thee, and come out in our daily life 
as fair as the lilies and lasting as the stars.—Theodore 
Parker, 
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The True Imperialism. 


Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 
The starved and stunted human souls 

Are with us more and more. 


Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain, 
To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 


Your savage deserts howling near, 

Your wastes of ignorance, vice, and shame,— 
Is their no room for victories here, 

No field for deeds of fame? 


Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides. 
: —William Watson, 


Passive Resisters. 


If the cutest man in England hadn’t 
diverted attention just when things were 
beginning to becoming serious, it would be 
realized by this time that the curious revolt 
begun here by the ‘‘Passive Resisters” has 
now developed into a far bigger struggle 
for religious liberty than that which drove 
our Pilgrim Fathers out of England. It has 
been a queer movement, full of pathetic in- 
cidents, grim humor, and heroics, both false 
and true; and underneath it all has been 


the kind of stern determination to make 
any sacrifice for conscience’ sake which has 
plunged countries into bloodshed often 
enough before now. It is the same spirit 
that brought about the Boston Tea Party) 
and the Revolution. So far there has been 
no -bloodshed in England other than the 
broken heads of a few auctioneers; but it 
is safe to say that a political revolution— 
a change of government—would have been 
in sight in England to-day if Joseph Cham- 
berlain, foreseeing the trouble, had not 
popped in at the psychological moment with 
his tariff scheme and filled newspapers so 
full of free trade and protection arguments 
that there was room only at the bottom of 
the column to record the daily sales of house- 
hold goods of sturdy citizens who held that 
conscience was above even the law of the 
land. 

There are now 70,000 Passive Resisters, 
and so far 7,100 of them have been sum- 
moned to court to show cause why their 
goods should not be sold for taxes in sup- 
port of a religious creed in which they do not 
believe, and some 350 of such sales have been 
held. Each sale breeds new ‘“‘resisters”’; 
and the movement has been growing steadily 
ever since it was begun last summer, under 
the leadership of Rev. Dr. John Clifford, 
former president of the national council 
of Free Evangelical churches, pastor of the 
Westbourne Park Church in London, and 
probably the foremost Baptist in England. 

Suppose a large population of the day 
schools of the United States were supported 
and managed by one religious denomination, 
with teachers of that denomination and with 
instruction of all the pupils in that one creed. 
Then suppose the government enacted a 
measure taking over these schools, and— 
without changing the sectarian religious 
instruction of the requirement that the 
principal teachers should be of the one de- 
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nomination—should call upon the general 
tax-payer to support those schools. 
Wouldn’t there be a beautiful row before 
many hours had passed? Wouldn’t the 
tax-payers of every other faith except the 
favored one rise to a man and tell the gov- 
ernment what they thought about it, in 
terms that couldn’t be mistaken? - 

Well, they move more slowly over here, 
and the favored church is, of course, the 
Established Church, to which, nominally, 
half the people in England belong. Yet 
the American parallel will serve to give an 
idea of what a big, significant, and deep- 
seated conflict is now going on in this coun- 
try, despite the fact that outsiders hear little 
ofmat: ; 

What in the United States is called the 
Episcopal Church is in England the Estab- 
lished Church, and all the others—Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, what you will 
—are bunched together in the Episcopal 
mind under the sweeping title of ‘‘non- 
conformists,” or ‘‘dissenters.’’ They are 
looked upon with some condescension so- 
cially and theologically. Only the other 
day a clergyman, touching from his pulpit 
on the present controversy, said magnani- 
mously that he hoped—yes, he hoped—that 
non-conformists would not be excluded from 
heaven! ‘They form the great body of the 
solid, obstinate, hardworking, law-abiding 
“middle class,”’ as it is called on this side of 
the ocean. What might be dubbed their 
cathedral is the famous City Temple, from 
whose pulpit Dr. Joseph Parker thundered 
for so many years, and which of late has been 
the scene of several excited gatherings, 
addressed by such noted pulpit orators as 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, Rev. R. J. Campbell, who 
succeeded Dr. Parker, Dr’ Clifford, and other 
leading non-conformists, all arrayed against 
the government. Some of them were doubt- 
ful about Dr. Clifford’s scheme of refusing 
to pay taxes to the enemy, but all were 
united in saying that the government must 
either repeal the hated education bill or 
be overthrown. The great liberal party. of 
Gladstone, disunited over the Boer War, 
came together again in fighting the govern- 
ment on this act, and now hopes to get back 
into power as much because of the educa- 
tion bill as because of Chamberlain’s tariff 
scheme. 

The size of the struggle becomes apparent 
when one realizes that half the church-goers 
in England are arrayed against the other 
half. A careful census conducted by a 
London daily newspaper shows that the act- 
ual worshippers in the Anglican Church in 
London do not outnumber the non-conform- 
ists, while in the country districts the Estab- 
lished Church falls short of the dissenters. 
Estimating the respective strengths accord- 
ing to the numbers of communicants, both 
in London and the provinces, the non-con- 
formists are outnumbered. The latter, how- 
ever, are not disturbed at this; for they de- 
clare that every man who is nothing claims 
the Anglican Church, and they say, as well, 
that the figures include the ‘“‘twicers”; 


that is, those who attend two services each. 


Sunday. Most of these’ non-conformists 
decided at first to pay the hated tax and 
take it out in voting against the govern- 
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ment when they got the chance; but the 
“martyrdom” of the 7,000 who have been 
warned that they are to be sold up, and the 
steadfastness of the 70,000 who intend to be 
sold up, bring on converts to such an extent 
that no one can tell where the affair will 
end. ‘It is my opinion,” said Dr. Clifford 
to the writer, “that nothing but a general 
election, bringing a change of government, 
will stop this fight. As long as the Tory 
party remains in power we have little chance 
of getting anything permanent; but the 
liberal leaders have pledged themselves to 
two things, which, if granted, will probably 
suspend the campaign for a time. These 
are popular control over the support of the 
public schools and the abolition of secta- 
rian tests for teachers. Until these, at 
least, are granted, the Passive Resisters 
movement will continue to grow,—how 
much I do not pretend to predict.” 
Although almost nothing has been written 
in the United States about this big contest, 
letters from sympathizers across the ocean 
are beginning to pour in by every mail. 
In New York and Boston committees have 
been formed, and funds are being solicited 
to send across the ocean. Rev. Dr. Hill 
of Valley Falls, N.Y., is the head of the 
American movement, and nearly all the 
contributions reach England through him. 
Drs. Lorimer and Haw of New York are 
associated in the work with Dr. Hill, while 
Rey, Dr. MacArthur of New York is further- 
ing the cause in that city. For the benefit 
of American readers Dr. Clifford summed up 
the Passive Resistance creed in these words: 
“We contend that no tax-payer should be 
obliged to support schools in which dog- 
matic and ecclesiastical instruction contrary 
to his belief is taught, nor to help pay teach- 
ers who must undergo a denominational 
religious test before they are allowed to 
practise their profession. It is precisely the 
same spirit which caused the Pilgrims to 
emigrate to America in 1620; for just as the 
government was trying to force a state re- 
ligion upon the people then, so it is trying 
to strengthen that religion now by prose- 
lytizing the children of non-conformist 
parents.” : 
One of the most unconventional of the 
auction sales was held recently in a suburb 
of Birmingham. A non-conformist minister 
who had refused to pay that portion of his ~ 
taxes which was to be devoted to the support 
of schools of another faith surprised the offi- 
cers who visited him to seize his goods by 
inviting them into his little front parlor, 
summoning his family, and reading the Psalm 
in which appear the words: ‘‘Surely, he shall 
deliver them from the snare of the fowler 
and from thenoisome pestilence,” and then, 
asking officers and all to kneel in prayer, 
in the course of which the pastor besought 
special grace for the dear friends who 
had called upon him that afternoon. After 
this ceremony the dear ‘‘friends” carted off 
the pastor’s piano, At Sutton some of the 
goods of a minister ninety years old were 
sold off, and in Berwick a Methodist minis- 
ter was sentenced to seven days’ imprison- 
ment for “‘passive resistance.’’ At Fulham 
the mayor himself was among the number 
summoned to court for withholding the 
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educational part of his tax. He told the 
magistrate that he felt his position keenly; 
but, come what might, his conscience would 
not let him pay any portion of a tax for 
sectarian teaching. Near Bristol a woman 
who owned a little farm, and who had ten- 
dered all of her tax except the two dollars 
which was to be devoted to the local sec- 
tarian school, was told that part payment 
could not be accepted, and the horse and 
cart on which she was depending for a living 
were seized for the payment of the whole 
sum. Friends finally bought in the property 
for her, but the government had the last 
word by charging for a week’s board for the 
horse. 

In another place some vases for which 
the ‘‘resisters” had paid $50 were knocked 
down to a stranger for the $2.50 of taxes 
which had been withheld. In most cases, 
however, the goods have been bought in 
by friends of the ‘‘resisters”’ and returned to 
the original owner, who would thereafter 
find some way of recouping his rescuers 
without damage to his conscience. At one 
sale in fashionable Brighton the auctioneer 
was so much in sympathy with his victims 
that he refused to accept any fee, and sold 
the goods to friends of the owners for the 
precise sum required to satisfy the warrant. 
Strangers present on the lookout for bar- 
gains found it impossible to make themselves 
heard when they offered more than the 
friendly bidders. That auctioneer became 
a local hero, and was the chief guest after 
the sale at a meeting in which the local par- 
son proposed to the crowd to send him to 
Westminster to see what price he could get 
for a damaged Tory cabinet. Eighty would- 
be martyrs at Ipswich were highly disgusted 
on the morning of the intended sale of their 
goods to find that some anonymous bene- 
factor had paid their taxes for them the 
night before. A meeting was actually held 
afterward, at which some of the would-be 
“resisters” protested against the action of 
the “‘ill-disposed” unknown person. At 
Northwood the refused tax for six persons 
made a total of $14, and the goods sold to 
meet this tax were bought in, as usual, by 
friends. But a heavy police guard had 
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One of them was saved from unpleasant 
experiences by a Methodist preacher, who 
lay down on the floor above the room in 
which the sale was being held and quieted 
the crowd by an address through a trap- 
door. 

Some of the local magistrates before 
whom the “resisters” have to appear in 
response to summonses let themselves be 
fairly submerged by the floods of oratory 
that break loose’ on such occasions; but one 
of them, W. S. Gilbert—none other than 
the librettist of Gilbert and Sullivan fame— 
distinguished himself by cutting short the 
oration of the first ‘“‘resister’? who came 
before him. ‘‘This court shall not be made 
an arena for declaiming against an act of 
Parliament,”’ quoth the author of “ Pina- 
fore.’ The ‘‘resisters” have a powerful 
voice in the House of Commons with the 
brilliant young Lloyd-George as the leader, 
and they have a big representative in the 
financial world in R. W. Perks, who is the 
English adviser and backer of C. T. Yerkes 
in the underground railroad schemes. They 
have also established a weekly newspaper, 
the Crusader, and appear to be gaining 
steadily in confidence that sooner or later 
they will turn Arthur Balfour and his cabi- 
net out of office.—Springfield Republican. 


Literature. 


America in Literature.* 


We should not know where to look for 
another general survey of American literat- 
ure so good as this. Mr. Woodberry is 
quite undeniably our best critic. If any 
one can dispute this rank with him, it is 
Mr. Brownell; and heretofore Mr. Brow- 
nell has brought his strength to bear mainly 
on foreign subjects, while Mr. Woodberry 
has written biographies of Poe and Haw- 
thorne of the finest quality, while his “Em- 
erson” in the English Men of Letters is a 
retarded joy for which we wait with rare an- 
ticipation of delight. Such a book as we 
have here in hand must be a harder book 


to write than any particular biography, 
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* America IN LireRATuRE. By George Edward 
Woodberry, Professor of Comparative Literature in Co- 
lumbia University. New York and London; Harper & 
Brothers, 
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ments, he will be prepared to say, ‘At 
least I have been more cordial than the best 
of your own literary judges.” The average 
tone of Mr. Woodberry’s book will seem to 
many persons that of sincere depreciation. 
It does not seem to us that it makes enough 
allowance for the time-spirit of particular 
stages of literary development. It is some- 
thing, it is much,-for an author to meet 
the wants of his own time. Is it not quite 
as essential that he should do this as that 
he should have the quality of permanence ? 


“One gem of song, defying age” 


is no doubt a remarkable achievement; but 
how about a hundred, not of the first water, 
that have flashed the light of truth, convic- 
tion, love, humanity, into a mighty com- 
pany of living hearts? To have written 
Whittier’s anti-slavery hymns and songs 
strikes me as more deserving of high praise 
than to have written any of his more endur- 
ing things. 

Mr. Woodberry divides his treatment into 
seven chapters, the first and the two last 
of a more general character than the other 
four. The first, ‘“The Beginnings,” is most 
admirable. If, in general, his book has 
a tendency to check our exuberant self- 
satisfaction, at many points it tends to 
check our ill-informed and hackneyed dis- 
paragement. One of the best of these is 
the plea that a people who knew the Old 
and the New Testaments by heart were not 
an unliterary people. Chapter second, “The 
Knickerbocker Era,” may possibly show in 
leaf and flower a little color of the soil into 
which Mr. Woodberry was transplanted 
some years since,—quite different from that 
of the Essex County shores and pastures 
of which he has sung so well. He deals 
with Irving and Cooper in a convincing man- 
ner, accounting the first as dominantly an 
influence from Europe on America, the sec- 
ond as an effluence from America to Europe. 
The name of Bryant is linked with those of 
Irving and Cooper. ‘‘Hampshire”’ should 
be written for ‘Berkshire’ in the passage 
that describes his formative ‘environment. 
Seldom is Mr. Woodberry so unhappy as 
where he writes, ‘“What Beecher was in re- 
ligion, Bryant was in poetry’; for seldom 
have two more radically different spirits 
taken mortal flesh. 

In the next chapter, ‘“The Literary Age 
of Boston,’ we get some foretaste of that 
treatment of Emerson which we are to have 
in the forthcoming volume. The treatment 
of Hawthorne is slight, and seems slighter 
than it is, compared with the author’s ““Haw- 
thorne”’ in the American Men of Letters. 
That of Longfellow is cordial to a degree 
that rebukes the swelling tide of critical 
depreciation. That of Lowell suggests some 
slackening interest in Mr. Woodberry as the 
reason why he is not to write the ‘Lowell’ 
as promised in the American Men of Letters. 
There are certainly some exceptions to this 
sweeping judgment of Holmes, ‘‘He amuses his 
own time with a brilliant mental vivacity, but 
there it ends.” It is hardly to-be wondered 
at that chapter fourth, “The South,” has 
excited loud remonstrance in the Southern 
States. “‘No democracy ever bred such a 
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constructed society.’ ‘How can literature 
flourish in the absence of ideas?’ All of 
his praise goes to Poe,—to Poe and the song 
of Dixie! It is a far cry from our reaction- 
ary sympathy with the joyousness of South- 
ern life ‘“‘befo’ de war’ to Mr. Woodberry’s 
judgment that ‘‘the morbid, melancholy, 
dark, grewsome, terrible, in Poe,” all smacked 
of his environment. Bret Harte is central 
to the chapter on the West, and the praise 
of him is in strong contrast with Prof. Car- 
penter’s judgment that he had one lucky 
moment and spent the remainder of his 
life in recalling it. 

I have run on so far that I must not per- 
mit myself to follow Mr. Woodberry into 
his closing chapters, ‘The Achievement’ 
and ‘‘Results and Conditions.” They fully 
maintain the interest of the preceding chap- 
ters. If we do not accept all their conclu- 
sions, it will not be because they are not 
carefully considered. Nothing commends 
Mr. Woodberry to us nfore than his entire 
sincerity. Here is no itch for novelty or 
difference, but a pure desire to see things 
as they are and so write them down. ‘There 
is the inevitable personal equation, but we 
have never yet found that the attempt to 
avoid this has succeeded or been advantage- 
ous to the critic’s work. 


THE COMPLETE WoRKS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Centenary Edition. Vols. IV. and 
V. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—While 
some of Emerson’s essays, if left to them- 
selves, would in time probably sink out of cir- 
culation, there is no one of them which, taken 
in connection with the others, does not have 
its proper place and justify its continuous 
publication. Each one is connected with the 
process of character-building and intellectual 
growth, which in Emerson were quite as in- 
teresting and valuable as any of the works 
produced by his pen. What any one of them 
may lack in present interest is supplied by 
the notes of Edward Emerson, which sup- 
ply what is needed to show the essays in 
their proper relations to the growth of 
Emerson’s mind and to the times in which 
they were produced, and to movements of 
thought in our own time. We have already 
praised the admirable notes which are pub- 
lished in the first three volumes of this edi- 
tion, and have found those which attend 
the volumes now before us of similar good 
substance and helpful quality. They lack 
of course the novel interest excited by the 
beginnings of Emerson’s career; but they 
show us the steps of his growth, and give 
us many interesting glimpses of the men of 
his time and the movements of which he 
felt the influence. His Representative Men 
has been described as partly a mirror in 
which we see the face of Emerson, as well as 
the likeness of the men whom he described, 
and this really is by far the better part of 
these .essays. One-half, for instance, of 
the essay on Plato or Swedenborg might 
have been entirely omitted. Then, leav- 
ing out the biographies of the philosopher 
and the mystic, we should still have Emer- 
son at his best. Dr. Emerson seems to share 
the belief of Dr. Holmes, who says that in 
these sketches he writes his own biography. 
“There is hardly any book of his,” he says, 
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“better worth study by those who wish 
to understand not Plato, not Plutarch, not 
Napoleon, but Emerson himself.” Emer- 
son cared little for actors or acting, and, 
when he sat before them while they played, 
he forgot them in his wrapt contemplation 
of the thought of Shakespeare. For in- 
stance, seeing Macready in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ he 
got along very well until he came to the pas- 
sage, 

“Thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon”; 


and then he says: “‘Actor, theatre, all van- 
ished in view of that solving and dissolving 
imagination which could reduce this big globe 
and all it inherits into mere ‘glimpses of the 
moon.’ The play went on; but, absorbed 
in this one thought of the mighty master, 
I paid no heed to it.” English Traits con- 
tains a portrait of Emerson taken in 1847. 
This volume is full of interesting incidents 
and notes such as are always welcome when 
they show the common life of a good and 
wise man. Dr. Emerson’s work is a model 
and monument of sanity, discretion, modest 
reserve, and wise revelation, and puts to 
shame the babbling of some of the off- 
spring of great men and the indiscreet reve- 
lations of their intimate friends. He does 
not praise, he simply illustrates that which 
was common and good in the life of his 
father. We learn to see the philosopher and 
know him something as his neighbors and 
friends saw him as he went in and out before 
them with all modesty and with the dignity 
of self-respect. The Notes which accom- 
pany the English Traits are extremely inter- 
esting and valuable for the light they throw 
on Hmerson’s character and his relation to 
the literature and art of Europe. Having 
had at home such opportunities as the native 
of New England finds prepared for him, 
he went abroad with a serene confidence in 
his own judgment, and even now, after 
the lapse of years, is seen to have been in 
the right in the majority of instances, yet 
sometimes his limitations appear in a curious 
way. ‘The surprising thing is that in Great 
Britain he made such an impression. He 
seemed to ‘‘the élite of the social and lit- 
erary world of the metropolis’’ like a disem- 
bodied soul, a spirit solitary and severe. 
After giving six lectures to a most distin- 
guished audience, the demand was made 
that he should give another course at a price 
sufficiently low to admit ‘‘poets, critics, 
philosophers, historians, scholars, and other 
divine paupers of that class”; and this was 
urged because it was said, ‘‘Emerson is a 
phenomenon whose like is not in the world, 
and to miss him is to lose an important part 
out of the nineteenth century.” ‘To this 
demand he acceded. ‘There are many and 
interesting side-lights cast upon both Mr. 
Emerson and the men and women whom 
he met,—Wordsworth, Harriet Martineau, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Hallam, 
and George Stevenson. To the novelists 
Emerson paid respectful attention, but they 
never fascinated him. Of the works of 
Dickens or Thackeray he read one or two, 
just enough to take the measure of the man 
and the world in which he lived and for 
which he wrote, but declined all the rest, 
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Emerson came away from England with an 
increased respect for the Englishman. He 
said: ‘‘His stuff or substance seems to be 
the best of the world. I forgave him all 
his pride. My respect is the more generous 
that I have no sympathy with him, only an 
admiration.” 


PORTRAITS OF THE Sixties. By Justin 
McCarthy. Illustrated. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers.—Even so good 
a writer as Mr. McCarthy writing so much 
and so long is apt to find himself “running 
to emptyings’” as he goes on. Gleaning 
where he has reaped, to change the figure, 
he brings but awkward bundles where afore- 
time he brought handsome sheaves. It is, 
however, an interesting aspect of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s latest book that its title has a more 
literal truth than it obviously suggests. 
A series of twenty-six articles is actually 
based on a series of old photographs and 
other likenesses, more than fifty of them all 
told. To say that Mr. McCarthy’s literary 
portraits are much better than those pict- 
ures which they take for their points of de- 
parture would be too moderate praise; for 
the pictures, with but few exceptions, are 
curiously and wonderfully made. ‘They rep- 
resent so many seedy, hang-dog, disrepu- 
table-looking persons, all gentlemen and 
ladies, but few of the gentlemen looking like 
gentlemen. The wisdom of Mrs. Earle in 
stopping short of this ill-dressed period in 
her book of old costumes will be manifest 
to every reader of her book and this. The 
matter of Mr. McCarthy’s articles ranges 
through various degrees of interest. His 
earlier chapters are the best because they 
deal with such famous people as Dickens, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, the brothers 
John and Henry Newman, Cobden, and 
Bright. Some element of personal acquaint- 
anceship is infused in every case, but occa- 
sionally it is extremely slight. In other 
chapters the description and reminiscence 
runs down into parliamentary and other 
groupings which have but a faint interest 
for the réader of this present time, especially 
the American reader. But, so long as one 
is under no compulsion to read everything, 
he may skip the less interesting parts, and 
from the rest make up an evening’s read- 
ing of no ordinary pleasantness. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CENTURY. By John 
R. Dos Passos. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
The author believes that existing conditions, 
especially as made manifest and created by 
the Spanish and the Boer wars, imperatively 
demand a union of all English-speaking 
peoples. But, not content to leave the 
matter in the realm of sentiment and desire, 
he advances definite propositions as means 
to the wished-for end. ‘These are: (1) the 
voluntary division of Canada into States, 
which are to be received into the American 
union; (2) common citizenship between 
all citizens of the United States and the 
British empire, the exercise of political rights 
to be determined solely by residence; (3) 
free trade among all countries involved, as 
between the States of the Union; (4) a com- 
mon system of money, weights, and meas- 
ures; (5) the creation of an arbitration 
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tribunal to decide all questions which may 
arise under the treaty. The author is not 
unmindful of difficulties and objections, 
but believes that the practical genius of 
the race can overcome them when the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of unity begets earnest 
desire and effort for its attainment. 


The Magazines. 


In the current number of the Youth’s 
Companion (January 28) there are three 
complete stories,—one of a Michigan lumber- 
driver, one of the miraculous adventure of 
a California hunter in an earthquake, the 
third a capital story for girls. Rider Hag- 
gard describes the condition and prospects 
of the small farmer in England. There are 
good stories of James Russell Lowell, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, the Japanese Admiral 
Togo, Henry Bergh, Gen. William T. Sher- 
man, Joaquin Miller, and Lord Roberts. 
The prevention of pneumonia is discussed 
by an eminent physician. Besides all this 
there are three short stories and half a dozen 
humorous sketches. To extend its already 
large subscription list, the paper will be sent 
ten weeks for 25 cents. 


Records of the Past for November and 
December, proves again that this publica- 
tion has become indispensable to all who 
wish to have and keep a record of that which 
has been done in the way of preserving the 
records of the past, and what is now going 
on in the field of discovery in ancient lands. 
These two numbers contain many well il- 
lustrated articles relating to the explo- 
ration of Babylon; illustrations of the 
Babylonian Pantheon; explorations and 
antiquities in Mount Lebanon, Syria; the 
discovery of Greek manuscripts in Egypt; 
chariots of Egypt and Nineveh, with the 
newly discovered Etruscan chariot; caves 
in Europe and Asia with inscriptions; and 
many other additions to the knowledge of 
the world concerning the records of the past 
and the history of ancient nations. The 
magazine combines two useful functions: 
it serves as an encyclopedia of things al- 
ready known, while it furnishes a record 
of discovery brought down to-date. The 
annual subscription is $2, or $5 for three 
years, paid in advance. Requests for free 
specimen copies cannot be honored, and 
subscriptions must begin with the January 
issueofeach year. Thusthisisthe right time 
to subscribe. Address Records of the Past 
Exploration Society, 215 Third Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 


Literary Notes. 


Salvini, the great Italian actor, now over 
seventy, was recently seen on the stage in 
Italy by Norman Hapgood and T. R. Sullivan, 
the novelist and playwright, who has long 
been a friend of Salvini’s. Each writes his 
impressions in Scribner’s, Mr. Sullivan de- 
seribing the whole dramatic festival which 
recently took place in honor of Alfieri at 
Asti. Ettore Tito, the Italian artist, drew 
many of the illustrations from life. 


From Agnosticism to Theism, by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, is characterized by leading 
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minds both in England and America as one 
of the brightest of recent constructive relig- 
ious writings. Written in a charmingly 
simple style, and in part personal, every par- 
agraph is followed by the reader with inter- 
est, while the closing ‘‘parable‘’ is illuminat- 
ing in its power and aptness, glowing in the 
memory with a satisfying light. In all his 
numerous books Mr. Dole has done nothing 
better than this. The publishers are the 
James H. West Company, Boston; the price, 
postpaid, in cloth binding, 30 cents; in paper 
covers, 12 cents. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. s 
The Louisiana Purchase and the Exploration, Early His- 
tory, and Building of the West. By Ripley Hitchcock. 


$1.25. 

_. From Richard G., Badger, Boston. 
Chryseid. By Will McCourtie, $x. 
A Study of George Eliot’s Remola. 

Stowell. $r. 

The Windswept Wheat. By Mary Ainge de Vere (Made- 
line Bridges). {r.25. 

Tannhaeuser, Minnesinger and Knight Templar. From 
the German of Julius Wolff. By Charles G. Kendall. 
2vols. $3. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. 50 cents net. 

Evelina, By Fanny Burney. $2. 

Points at Issue. By Henry A. Beers. 50 cents net. 

Elements of English Composition. 60 cents net. 

eae cae Eras in Thought. By A. C. Armstrong, 

2. 

From A.C. Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Christian Faith inan Age of Science. By William North 
Rice. 50 cents net. 

The Teaching of Jesus. 

cents, 


By Roy Sherman 


By Rev. George Jackson. 25 


From Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 
Gaeres Fox. An Autobiography. Edited by Rufus M. 
ones. 


The Uplifted Hands and Other Sermons. 
(Illustrated.) 
By Rev. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


A collection of six sermons delivered in the Hopedale Me- 
morial Church and published by the Hopedale Branch of 
the Woman’s Alliance. ‘Strong, Suggestive, Inspiring.” 


Price 75 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
25 BEACON STREET, BosToNn. 


NOW READY. Number Two of New Volume 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Annual Subscriptions, $2.50, post free. Single 
numbers, 75c., post free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Progressive Catholicism and High Church 
Absolutism. By H. C. CORRANCE. 


The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to Relig- 

I. Sir OLIVER LODGHE, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Il. Sir EDWARD RUSSELL; III. 

f. J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A.; IV. The 
Editor. 

The Evidence of Design in the Elements and 
Structure of the Cosmos. By WM. PEP- 
PER#KELL MONTAGUE, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Philosophy in Columbia University, New 
York. 

The New Point of Viewin Theology. Rev. J. H. 
BIEBITZ, M.A., Vice-Principal, Litchfield 
Theological College. 

The Gods as Embodiments of the Race-Mem- 
ory. EDWARD CARPENTER. 

Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL, LCitt.D. 

The Johannine Problem. II. Direct Internal 
Evidence. B. W. BACON, D.D., of Yale 
University. 

Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity. 
(Concluded.] By Rev. JAS. MOFFATT, D.D. 

Some Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy. ALICE GARDNER. 

Anda number of Discussions and Signed Re- 
views and also a Bibliography of Recent 
Books and Articles. 


| Subseriptions are booked and single numbers 


sold by G. E. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth St. 
New York, The International News Co., 33 
and 85 Duane St., New York, The American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, and any other good American book- 
seller, or of the publishers, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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MORE NEW TRACTS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By SamMuEL A. ELIoT, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


An address at the second International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 


THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION 


By Hon. Carrot, D. WRIGHT 
4th Series. No. 147. 


An optimistic presentation of the evidences of 
the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
present time. 


OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON. AND IN- 
FALLIBLE BIBLE 


By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON 


4th Series. No. 145. 


The tenacious clinging to old out-worn dogmas 
concerning the Bible only closes the pathway 
to new truth, and brings just criticism upon 
those who should be foremost in seeking 
spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


A [AN’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 


By Rev. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 
4th Series. No. 146. 


Every man has a right to happiness — when he 
has earned it; and the way of earning it is 
the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true 
growth and true self-cultivation. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


$04 


Che Dome. 
The Lazy Worm. 


A youthful worm lay sleeping fast 
Within his cosey bed, 

And, as the hour grew late, at last 
His mother came and said, 

“Get up, my dear, it’s very late, 
And such a lovely day ; 

I hear a clock just striking eight, 
Get up at once, I say!” 


In fear the lazy little worm 
Unto his mother said, 

As he began to writhe and squirm, 
And wriggle out of bed, 

“T dare not rise till it is late, 
Or else, upon my word, 

I know that it would be my fate 
To meet that Larly Bird!” 


— Constance M, Lowe. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Visit to a Sea-orchard. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Young Jerry Bent was getting into his 
diver’s clothes made of rubber. : 

“It’s a curious place you will be going to 
this morning,” called out Pat O’Brien, the 
Irishman without a job, who was smoking 
his pipe on the wharf. ‘‘They do tell me 
the sea is the land of queer creatures!” 

He was mildly surprised at the shout of 
laughter from the men in the boat with 
Jerry. 

“Tt’s the place for you, Pat,’’ answered 
one of the men. ‘They act there just as 
you talk,—upside-down. The flowers walk 
without feet, and catch things without 
hands, and eat-without mouths; and the 
animals bud and blossom like the flowers on 
land.” 

“Well, it’s sinsible for the same to be 
resting themselves by doing the other thing. 
It’s a sort of holiday country, I’m thinking.” 
And he puffed again at his pipe which was 
almost out. 

The boat pulled out, well away from the 
wharf, and Jerry went down. 

He was to bring up some specimens for 
a museum, and he thought himself quite 
as queer as anything he could meet. The 
snout of his helmet had a big eye at its end; 
and he had one tail—his life-line—from the 
front, and another—his air-line—from the 
top of his head. 

He imagined that some of the polypes 
might even ask why his tail grew from the 
top of his head, or perhaps why he breathed 
through a long tail at all instead of the 
usual way, 

Then he remembered that he could ask 
them why they walked on their stomachs, 
or even sometimes had been known to wear 
their stomachs on the outside. 

However, no remarks were made to him. 
Some fish went by, with eyes on the tops of 
their heads or just above a hump on their 
shoulders. They certainly would not mind 
a few irregularities! 

Just then he heard an odd grunting noise, 
and saw a remarkable pair approaching 
him,—the sea-robin, a hippity-hop sort 
of creature, and the puffer, or grunt. The 
last has a big puff full of air at his throat, 
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and it becomes flat as the air is let out with a 
loud grunt, which rather astonishes any one 
who does not know his ways. 

The sea-robin seemed to find it very un- 
comfortable, and proposed to join the diver. 

“‘T can show you the road,” he said. 

On land the road doesn’t stir a step, but 
lets other folks do the wandering. But the 
sea—‘‘a vast and wandering road”—is 
continually on the move; and it is equally 
true that it goes nowhere in particular or 
everywhere in general. 

‘‘Where?”’ asked Jerry, surprised. 

‘Where you want to go. Isn’t that the 

right place ?”’ answered the sea-robin brightly. 
“The king is having a reception at the sea- 
orchard,” he added. 
* “Why, that 7s where I want to go,” 
thought Jerry. But before he could speak 
his companion said reassuringly, “‘He’s a 
neutral, you know.” 

“T am not,” said Jerry laughing. For 
the country was at war with Spain just then. 

“No,” said the sea-robin; ‘“‘but he is— 
oh, you'll see! He is for the United States 
and Spain both.” 

“That’s a jolly way of being neutral,” 
remarked Jerry. 

“It’s better than being against both any 
way.” 

“T wonder if he would let me take some 
specimens back?” Jerry began with an eye 
to business. “‘Or perhaps there’s some 
elderly steward I could ask.” 

“‘Filderly?” The sea-robin shook his 
head. ‘‘We don’t ask questions about ages 
here. We can’t answer. Sometimes the 
youngest baby is a bit of his oldest grand- 
father, and then—which age is he?” 

“It’s plainer on land,” said Jerry. ‘‘I was 
a baby, and I shall grow up to be elderly— 
some time.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed his new friend. ‘‘That’s 
not the way we doit. We begin as one, and 
split into two, or we grow up to bea baby,— 
no, I mean, we break up into a lot of 
babies,—then who are you?” 

“Tm Jerry Bent of New York City,” 
answered the diver promptly. 

“And you know it all at once without 
mathematics?” cried the sea-robin in ad- 
miration and wonder. “How quickly you 
do it in your head! But it’s a bit different 
here. Now I know one large family, and 
they have a common stomach”— 

“On my word!” exclaimed Jerry, ‘J 
should call that a most uncommon stomach!” 

Luckily the sea-robin did not hear this 
flippant remark, 

“There’s the palace,” he cried. ‘“Isn’t 
it brilliant? Now that’s our pet economy: 
the guests always light up the party.” 

It was a glittering scene: in every quarter 
there were moving lights, creatures that 
sparkled, or pulsated, radiance as they 
glided here and there, or shone with a fine 
golden-green light as through crystal globes. 

Even the flowers, vivid in crimson, blue, 
and green, glowed with light: anemones, 
bell-flowers, buds and _ star-like blossoms, 
long feathery sprays, made the rocks glorious 
with beauty. 

They noticed one bed of anemones, of 
which some of the blossoms were unfolding, 
some closing into buds again, 
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“They’re feeding,” explained the sea- 
robin. ‘‘But refreshments are served at all 
hours. We’re not late.” 

They looked so like real flowers that the 
diver had forgotten at first they were ani- 
mals. He looked around also at the fruits 
with new interest ; for they too were animals, 
though the sea-peaches were so perfect in 
color and texture he could hardly refrain 
from tasting one. Sea-lemons there were 
in plenty, and sea-oranges of rich hue with 
red tentacles spread out to catch their sup- 
per. The sea-grapes were clustered eggs, and 
did not stir. 

There was a small kitchen garden also. 
At least he saw sea-cucumbers, leathery, 
knobby, and covered with spines, and sea- 
onions, living in whitish, bulb-shaped shells 
with a fringe of tentacles about one end, 
for all the world like onion roots. 

“Tt’s a fancy ball,” suddenly exclaimed 
Jerry. For he was now near enough to hear 
the chamberlain announce the characters of 
the guests. They were very familiar to him: 
among the seals there were sea-bears, sea- 
elephants, sea-leopards, sea-lions, and sea- 
dogs, the walrus guests were the sea-cow 
and the sea-horse, the other came as the 
sea-ape. There was a shark announced as 
a sea-fox and another fierce fish as a -sea- 
wolf. The sea-hedgehog had a shell full of 
spines, and the sea-mouse was an odd little 
creature with gills all along its back. The 
sea-robin went off with it into a corner as 
soon as Jerry had been introduced to the 
“‘king of the herrings,’ and they whispered 
and twittered about the fabulous cat. 

Jerry saw at once why the king was called 
neutral. He wore the American colors, 
red, white, and blue, boldly in front, and 
the Spanish colors, red and yellow, in the 
rear. 

“He'll always have to turn his back on 
a Spaniard,” thought Jerry in high glee. 

‘Quite so, quite so,’ murmured the king 
to Jerry’s surprise, and introduced him to 
his own royal reporter,—a queer fish with 
a big mimic eye in the middle of his back, 
just like the beetle of which his sister’s 
kitten was so afraid. 

“Ym sorry I can’t present you to the 
sea-serpent. With the museums and lectures 
on land, he is the only unseen creature left, 
I fear.” 

“Where is he, your majesty?” inquired _ 
Jerry. It might turn him a pretty penny 
if he could find out. 

“Why, it’s a sad case. His nerves were 
so shocked by torpedoes and submarines 
that his physician ordered him to the coast 
of Iceland for soothing treatment.” 

“Wrapped in a mist,’’ supplied the re- 
porter, ‘‘winter and summer.” 

“Are any of the myths here, your maj- 
esty?”’ asked Jerry eagerly. 

“No,” replied the king regretfully. 
“Father Neptune is a jolly soul, and the 
tritons, mermaids, and sirens are very gay, 
—very good company; but we couldn't 
find their address.”’ 

“It’s a humorous family,’ said the re- 
porter. 

“Their tales are long, but never dry,” 
said the king in his ear. Then he turned to 
his other guests. 
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“J hope you like the court dresses?” and 
he took out his note-book. 

“Gorgeous! I never saw such gay colors 
or so many gold and silver bars and marks,” 

It was indeed a fine sight. The parrot- 
fish, with their hooked, beak-like mouths 
and brilliant colors, wandered by. Then 
a lovely creature in pure sky-blue glided 
past; and here and there darted fish in crim- 
_ son and purple and blue, sprinkled and 
barred and dotted with gold or silver. 

“It’s a directory, you see. The dresses 
show the kinds of places they live in.” 
Jerry looked astonished. 

“Ves: the gay ones live among the red 
and white coral and the brilliant sea-weeds, 
where the sunshine sifts through in spots 
and bars of golden light. That’s shallow 
water, and you are best hidden by being 
bright. Naturally the blue fish lives in 
blue water, and the dark fishes hide in 
shadows of the rocks to escape being seen 
by enemies.” He eyed Jerry’s dress with 
a puzzled look. 

“Oh, my dress isn’t my address!” said 
Jerry laughing. ‘‘Besides this is only my 
visiting dress.” 

The reporter wrote this down. 

“Do you like adventures?” 

“No,” replied Jerry promptly. 
the time.” 

The reporter winked. 
minuet by the east gate,’’ he observed. 
like this west gate better.” 

So did Jerry; and in a short time, thanks 
to the reporter’s friendly hint, he was drawn 
up safely with all the specimens he desired. 

The sunshine was still warm on the old 
wharf, and Pat still basked in it with his 
short pipe in his mouth. 

He heard Jerry’s whistle, and called out 
in his most coaxing tones:— 

“And whativer did ye go down into the 
deep sea for, me boy?” 

“For diver’s reasons,’’ answered Jerry 
with a laugh. 


“Not at 


“There’s a shark 
“ce I 


The Real Discoverers. 


Uncle Robert had been explaining how 
messages could be sent back and forth be- 
tween two far-apart places without any 
wires at all,—just telegraphed right through 
plain air! It was certainly very surprising! 
Morry and Paine went out on the doorsteps 
to talk it over. 

“No, nothing but great tall poles at the 
places where you send them and get them,— 
the messages, I mean. You send them 
straight through nothing!’ 

“He said you set little waves moving in 
the air and they go all the way across to 
the other place.” 

“Yes,” Uncle Robert’s voice said. ‘And 
I really think the bunnies discovered it.” 

“Our bunnies?” 

“No, not ours, but their great-great-great- 
grandfathers—oh, a great many greats!— 
way back to the first bunny family that ever 
was. They were the ones that discovered 
wireless telegraphy. I think they ought to 
have the honor. If there’s a splendid statue 
ever made, I think it ought to have a big 
cottontail bunny on top of it!” 
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“tell us why, Uncle Robert! 
bunnies!”’ 

“Well, in the bunny family, when there is 
any danger from an enemy,—and the poor 
little wild bunnies are surrounded by enemies 
on every side,—the different members of 
the family telegraph a warning to each other. 

“Run! There’s an enemy coming!’ they 
telegraph, and all the bunny boys and bunny 
girls and the grown-up bunnies that get the 
message go scurrying, hurrying into their 
holes. I tell you, they don’t wait a minute. 
The messages go a good many hundred feet 
sometimes.”’ 

“Through nothing, Uncle Robert—I mean 
air? Do they send them through the air?” 

“No, through the ground, They stamp 
on the ground very hard with their strong 
little hind legs when they are alarmed. And 
they do it on purpose to warn the rest of 
the family at a distance. 

“Rin! Run! Run for your lives! The 
little message is carried through the ground 
much as our wireless messages are through 
the air. Little sound-waves are set in mo- 
tion, one after another.’ 

“Well,” breathed Morry, ‘‘come on, Paine: 
let’s go out and honor the discoverers’ great- 
great-grandbunnies in our backyard!’—A. H. 
Donnell, in Y outh’s Companion, 


My, a statue to 


What’s the Use? 


What’s the use 0’ growin’ up? 

You can’t paddle with your toes 

In a puddle; you can’t yell 

When you’re feelin’ extra well; 

Why, every feller knows 

A grown-up can’t let loose. 

I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


What’s the use 0’ growin’ up? 

When I’m big I don’t suppose 

Explorin’ would be right 

In a neigh bor’s field at night ; 

I won't like to get my clo’es 

All watermelon juice, 

I don’t want to be no older — 
What’s the use? 


What’s the use o’ growin’ up? 

You couldn’t ride the cow, 

An’ the rabbits an’ the pig 

Don’t like you ’cause you're big. 

I’m comfortublest now ; 

P’r’aps I am a goose. 

I don’t want to be no older — 
What’s the use? 


What's the use o’ growin’ up? 
When yer growed, why, every day 
You just have to be one thing ; 
I’m a pirate, er a king, 
Er a cowboy,—I can play 
That I’m anything I choose, 
1 don’t want to be no older — 

What’s the use? 

— St. Nicholas, 
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Blanche’s Letter. 


BY FRANCES H. HOAR. 


My dear little mistress,—It is I, your great, 
white, Persian cat Blanche, who has written 
this. I will now relate to you the story of 
my life. I was born in far-away Persia. 
Probably you have never been there. My 
mother was the handsomest cat in all the 
city that I lived in. Her fur was as soft as 


“Oh.” laughed both small boys at once, | silk, and, when she had just licked herself, 
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her fur shone in”the sun.’ When I first saw 
my mother and brothers and sisters, I was 
in a pleasant, airy, hay-loft close to my 
mother, and around me my little brothers 
and sisters were playing. I was the last one 
to open my eyes. I had four brothers and 
three sisters. I was the prettiest of the 
whole lot. When we were two years old, 
two men came and stooped over us, 
“Brother,” said one, “do you think it is 
best to take the kittens to-day?” ‘‘No,” 
said the other one, “I don’t. I think we 
had better leave them until to-morrow.” 
“Just as you say,” said the first one. And 
then after that the two men left the stable. 
The very next day I was taken from my 
mother and put on board a steamer, and 
crossed the ocean on it; and in that way 
I came to be your own pussy cat, 
BLANCHE. 


Told Age by his Horns. 


John Morley, a few days after the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘Life of Gladstone,” told, in 
a speech at Sheffield, a story of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s boyhood. 

“The lad,’”’ he said, ‘“‘was in the country, 
A farmer was showing him over his estate. 
The farmer would pause before each field 
to describe it, and before every cow, horse, 
and pig he would make a brief biographical 
address. 

“Finally they came to a small field that 
contained a large black bull. 

“That is a fine bull there, Master Will- 
jam,’ said the farmer,—‘a very fine, strong, 
two-year-old bull.’ 

“*Two years old?’ said the boy. 

“*Ves, two years, sir.’ 

“*How do you tell its age?” 

““Why, by its horns,’ 

“The little boy frowned. He paused a 
moment, ‘Then his countenance cleared. 

“*Ah,’ he said, ‘by its horns. I see,— 
two horns, two years.’” 


Jack’s mamma: “There wete three slices 
of cake in the cupboard, Jack; and now 
there are only two. How does that happen?” 
Jack: ‘It was so dark in there, mamma, that 
I didn’t see the others.’’—Exchange. 

“Willie, you may finish this piece of pie 
if you want to,” said mother. “It isn’t 
enough to save.’ ‘Mother,’ said Willie, 
when he had finished it, “‘a boy in the family 
comes in very handy when there is a little 
bit of pie, doesn’t he?” 


HAND 


|ISAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 

ating bath; makes every pore 

respond, removes dead skin, 
ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


Life Divine. 
Each hour we think 
Of others more than self, that hour will live again, 
And every lowly sacrifice we make 
For others’ good shall make life more than self, 
And ope the windows of thy soul to light 
From higher spheres. So hail thy lot with joy. 


Truth lies in intuitions of the soul, 
For thee shall evermore be worlds to come 
And melt the clouds in arching irises 
On heights cerulean. Help every one 
And hinder none: forgiveness thee forgives 
And makes thy life divine. 
— Hezekiah Butterworth, 


Moral and Physical Power. 


One of the peculiarities of Roman, Greek, 
and Egyptian education consisted in the 
close connection, perhaps one might say 
in the mysterious connection, between phys- 
ical training and religious training. Probably 
the same might be said of the training of the 
Jewish priesthood, at least in old Israelitish 
times. ‘The relationship of physical fast- 
ing, for instance, was quite as close with 
religious observances in old times as the 
relationship now between abstinence and 
physical health. 

There is any amount of absurdity still 
to be found in the ancient books with re- 
gard to the unknown connection between 
body, mind, and soul; and, fortunately for 
mankind, a hundred times as much has been 
lost as has been recorded on such matters. 

I have just now seen, in the city of Wash- 
ington, one of the remarkable exhibitions 
of Eastern learning, if one may call it so, 
which has been imported just now from 
Japan. 

Everybody knows what is the skill attained 
by the Japanese athletes,—of their wrest- 
lers, for instance, and of their jugglers. The 
wrestlers are in many cases giants. In the 
opening of the commerce between the United 
States and Japan half a century ago, Com- 
modore Perry, on the one side, and the high 
commissioner of the Mikado, on the other 
side, exhibited to each other. on a great 
state ceremony what they supposed to be 
the most curious results of their respective 
systems of civilization. The Japanese gov- 
ernment gave a very curious exhibition of 
wrestling and of the contests which belong 
to the art of wrestling. Quite different 
from these are the exhibitions, such as have 
been made since the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives here, of what may be called a sort 
of religious sect, which claims certain secret 
powers resulting from some sort of control 
of muscular and nervous power to which 
our athletes do not aspire. 

The adepts in these arts, or sciences, are 
associated with each other much as the adepts 
in the secret guilds of our Middle Ages were. 
The two adepts now in Washington, one of 
high grade in the society, have been introduced 
to us by Mr. Samuel Hill, who has made a visit 
in Japan long enough to gain the confidence 
of gentlemen there high in rank and educa- 
tion. His intimacy with such persons has 
enabled him to bring with him Prof. Yamo- 
shita, whom we are permitted to call the 
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interpreter of the art of Judo. I doubt 
whether any one of us not a member of the 
secret guild which trains men in the art of 
Jud6 can tell what the art of Judé is. For 
the present it must be enough to say that 
this art of the physical control of body by 
mind or soul has methods of detail which 
are not known to others than Japanese 
adepts. 

I sat on Monday evening in a small com- 
pany of accomplished gentlemen while Prof. 
Yamoshita entertained us, with the assist- 
ance of one of the adepts who is of a lower 
grade. One of the remarkable feats, if one 
must call them so, is that, again and again, 
in the course of the hour, the professor, 
himself a small man, took his pupil, and 
flung him up from the floor over his head 
and across the room. ‘The flight was ten 
or fifteen feet high and twenty or twenty- 
five long, so that he fell a heavy weight upon 
the floor. Had you seen him fall from a 
roof of that height, you would have thought 
him dead. On the other hand he was not 
dead at all. He ran at once across to meet 
his teacher, who seized him again, turned 
his back to him, and threw him across the 
room again. We saw this aérial flight five 
and twenty times in the course of an hour. 

Nobody affected to explain the way in 
which such feats were accomplished. To 
the outside barbarian it seemed as if the 
attraction of gravitation was suspended. 

The motto, so to speak, of the club of 
adepts may be called, ‘“‘She stoops to con- 
quer.” What they are willing to tell you 
is that, if you yield, you control, so to speak: 
if you accept physical laws instead of always 
struggling against them, you become the 
conqueror of them. -The adept would de- 
light in Saint Paul’s text,—‘When I am 
weak, then am I strong.” One detail was 
spoken freely of,—that, thanks to methods 
unknown to our anatomists, they compre- 
hend some relationships of nerves and muscles 
which do not seem to be understood by us. 
Mr. Hill had tried in his own person one of their 
methods of producing acute agony, say in the 
arm of a competitor, which left no perma- 
nent impress or injury upon the member 
assaulted. One of the two adepts repre- 
sented himself as a policeman leading home 
a captive from the street, leading him in 
such a way that the captive would obey his 
captor in terror lest the agony should be 
renewed of the moment before. We had 
the testimony of Mr. Hill that their art as 
jugglers has no participation here. Judé 
would seem to find its analogies rather in 
the wonders of hypnotism, in the Berkleyan 
theories of Mrs. Eddy, that you made up 
pain as you go along and are responsible 
for it if you choose to invent it, or, in a very 
successful personal Stoicism, which values 
Stoicism “not for the good it may do now, 
but may dowhenit is grown up.” Anyway, 
whatever Judé is, it is worth study. 

These gentlemen have come to America 
with the thought that something new may 
be introduced into our schools. of athletics 
which may be of more than curiosity to Amer- 
icans. I do not think there has been any 
public exhibition of such wonders. What 
is interesting is that it doesn’t seem simply 
like a curiosity, One feels tempted to speak 
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perfectly seriously as to a possibility of self- 
control such as we have not witnessed be- 
fore. I will not say, as we have compre- 
hended, for the performance does not seem 
comprehensible new. 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philoso- 
phy.” One cannot help hoping that the arts 
of the athletes may gain something where 
they are certainly in need. Our athletes 
have certainly no lack of courage, nor 
of vigor, nor of long-suffering. But the 
claim of these experts from the other side 
of the world is that they can give us some 
methods for the use of that marvellous ma- 
chinery called the body which shall bring 
it under new auspices, more fully under the 
empire of the unseen powers of life. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


A Poem by Lizzie Doten. 


In the issue of the Christian Register of 
January 14 there is a poem printed, entitled 
“Words of Cheer,’ which is marked “‘At- 
tributed to Robert Burns.” The author- 
ship of this poem was discussed in one of our 
literary publications about two years ago, 
and it was there stated that the real author 
is Lizzie Doten, who was an American lady 
writer of some note at one time. She was, 
I think, a Spiritualist, and claimed that the 
poem was produced during a trance while 
under the influence of the spirit of Burns, 
Perhaps this will have some interest for some 
of your readers, and correct what might be 
a misleading impression. The writer of 
the article discussing the authorship of the 
poem said that it is to be found among the 
collected writings of Miss Doten. 

R. F. Joxonnor, 


Oak Park, ILL. 


Obituaries. 


We wish it were in our power to publish 
obituaries of all the saintly and useful men 
and women who die in our churches; but, 
if we should give way to the impulse of 
sympathy, which we strongly feel, all our 
departments would be crowded from our 
columns. We are compelled to limit our 
notices to persons who may properly be 
considered public characters, of whom the 
record would be interesting to our readers .. 
whether in Maine or in Oregon. 

We intend always to publish a notice of 
any minister in our fellowship, but not of 
the wives and children of ministers. Further 
than this, the rule is to notice in this way 
such as are known and interesting to the 
general public of our readers. A man or 
woman may, during a long lifetime, give 
strength to a church and be eminent in a 
local community for good works and public 
service, and yet have no claim to public 
recognition except in the journals printed 
in that neighborhood. During the eighty 
years of the existence of the Christian Reg- 
ister there have been hundreds of men and 
women among its subscribers of the noblest 
sort. Naturally the friends of these men 
and women turn to the Register as the proper 
medium to express the gratitude that is felt 
for such lives. We have received as many 
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as five long obituary notices in one week, 
relating, all of them, to men and women 
who deserved to be celebrated, and yet who 
were unknown fifty miles from home, and 
no more worthy than scores of others on 
the other side of the continent. Many of 
our friends have learned the necessity of 
applying our rule of exclusion, and conform 
to it; but one of our most painful weekly 
tasks is to assure contributors of our sym- 
pathy and good will, but also of our inabil- 
ity to celebrate the praises of their dead else- 
where than in the column under the head 
of ‘‘Deaths.”’ EDITOR. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. . 


“LIFE STUDIES.”’ 

The current lessons issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, in weekly 
form, have been widely accepted. About 
ninety Sunday-schools are now using them. 
So far as reports have been obtained, the 
substance and form are both found avail- 
able for successful class-work. The com- 
bination of Scripture, biography, hymns, 
and pictures makes a fertile source of mate- 
rial. The ‘‘Teacher’s Helper’? which accom- 
panies every lesson is a fund of valuable sug- 
gestions. It is difficult to see how a course 
of lessons could be better prepared as to 
instruction, form, and adaptation to the 
needs of the average teacher. 

The subjects and writers for the Febru- 
ary lessons are as follows: Lesson 20, sub- 
ject, Work: A Blessing in Disguise; exam- 
ple, William Morris; picture, Labor, from 
a mural painting in the Congressional Li- 
brary, Washington; writer, Rev. J. M. Wil- 
son. Lesson 21, subject, Play: Unbend- 
ing the Bow; example, Louisa May Alcott; 
picture, The Discobolus; writer, Mrs. C. B. 
Beatley. Lesson 22, subject, Patriotism: 
Love of Country; example, Abraham Lin- 
coln; picture, The Shaw Memorial Monu- 
ment, Boston; writer, Rev. R. W. Boynton. 
Lesson 23, subject, Kindness to Animals: 
Our Other Friends; example, Henry Bergh; 
picture, Portrait of Landseer by himself; 
writer, Rev. E. F. Hayward. The hymns 
selected for these lessons, and intended to 
be sung by the entire school, are successively 
as follows: ‘‘Work, for the night is coming,”’ 
“Would you know where the birds sing 
sweetest?” “God bless our native land,” 
“Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, be 
true.” 

Although the prices have been given fre- 
quently, yet it may be well to furnish the 
information again. The four-page lessons, 
Primary and Intermediate, sell for 75 cents 
per hundred leaflets. Teacher’s Helper, 
two pages, cost 50 cents per hundred leaflets. 
The pictures, 50 cents per hundred, and the 
albums for containing them, $1.25 per dozen. 
These rates do not include postage. 


“BIBLE SUNDAY.” 

A circular had been sent to every super- 
intendent in our Unitarian Sunday-schools, 
- concerning the observance of ‘‘Bible Sun- 
day’’ next March. In order to give still 
wider notice of our desire the circular is re- 
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printed below. It is intended purely as 
a suggestion, and its chief value is in calling 
attention to an opportunity. Any subse- 
quent action is left entirely to the prefer- 
ence and decision of each Sunday-school 
and church. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
sends greeting to the Sunday-schools of our 
denomination. 

We would call your attention to the com- 
ing Centennial Anniversary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, which falls on 
March 7 of this year. There is a general 
movement among Protestant churches in 
our land to recognize this occasion on Sun- 
day, March 6, to be observed as ‘‘Bible 
Day.” The American Bible Society, although 
younger, will co-operate in the observance. 
Indeed, all existing Bible societies will prob- 
ably unite in promoting the success of this 
anniversary. The Religious Education As- 
sociation, which holds its second annual 
meeting at Philadelphia on the week pre- 
ceding March 6, has devoted its entire pro- 
gramme, for the sessions of three days, 
to the Bible. 

The officers of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society express the hope that our 
denomination will be found in harmony 
with this plan. The form in which ‘Bible 
Sunday” shall be observed is naturally left 
to each,church or Sunday-school. In some 
instances the minister may wish to preach 
an appropriate sermon, or in other cases the 
Sunday-school can take the chief part by 
some fitting exercise. Possibly in some 
churches both the preacher and the Sunday- 
school will make use of the opportunity. 

Despite prevalent misunderstanding, the 
Unitarian purpose has been to release the 
Bible from its fetters, and give it new and 
stronger life. Because we believe in the 
great truths and sacred teachings of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, we have 
ever sought to find their real meaning and 
message. It would seem as though we ought 
to be among the first to pay observance to 
“Bible Sunday.” 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


I wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from the annual report of 
the board of directors of North Middlesex 
Federation, at the meeting of January 16, 
at Tyngsboro. We have accomplished sev- 
eral things together which are not of doubt- 
ful value. 

1. We have helped our local societies by 
exchange of ideas, circular letters, and by 
papers and suggestions on local Union work. 
One society, that at Westboro, was started 
because of the enthusiasm generated at one 
of our meetings. 

2. We started with the missionary spirit 
strong. It has born fruit and abundantly 
justified itself. We have materially assisted 
eight worthy causes, helped to plant three 
creditable Unitarian churches, assisted Mr. 
Douthit’s Unitarian Chautauqua in Southern 
Illinois, helped Mr. Duke’s mission in Shelter 
Neck, N.C., extended a helping hand across 
the Pacific to our Unitarian fellow-workers 
in Japan, contributed to the support of one 
of the best negro schools in the country, 
and to-day we are to assist another of the 
best negro institutions of the South. Now 
this is a worthy record, and one of which 
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we should be proud. The first year of our 
life we gave $10 for missionary purposes. 
In the first three years of our existence we 
contributed $42.02; but last year alone we 
raised and spent for missionary endeavors 
$60.88, making in all for missions in our 
four years, $102.90. We have done this 
cheerfully and gladly. We are better for 
our interest in these eight real causes for the 
welfare of real men and women. ‘This en- 
deavor has in reality justified our existence. 
To come together and hear papers eat a 
lunch, and have a pleasant time is well 
enough; but I should be ashamed to exist 
only for this. To be of use should be our 
chief endeavor. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 7. 
HuMAN NATURE NOT RUINED, BUT INCOM- 
PLETE. 


Be sure to read the tract by Dean Ever- 
ett. In contains the gist of the matter. It 
is the wise thought of a wise man on this 
most important subject. 


Tale Ghina and Glass 


Intending buyers will find an ex- 
tensive stock to choose from in 


Entree Sets 
($5 up to $100) 
Ice Cream Sets 
($3 up to $75) 
Fish Sets Oyster Plates 
(85 up to $150) ($3 up to $90 doz.) 
Also single dozens of high-class China Plates 
for course dinners; also 


Dinner Sets 
($8 up to $800) 


Pudding Sets 


($2 up to $20) 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 
Ramekins, all values. 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes. 
Paris Café Entree Dishes. 
Covered Cheese Dishes. 
Fire Proof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 
Umbrella and Cane Holders. 
Plant Pots and Pedestals. 
Ferneries for Table Decoration. 


In the enlarged Glass Department (2d floor) an 
Extensive Exhibit of 


Fine Table Glassware 


Everything in this line for table use and deco- 
ration, from the ordinary ground glass to the 
etched and richly cut ware. 

Rare and odd China Pitchers from the or- 
dinary up to the costly. Over 600 kinds to 
choose from. 

Every price marked in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal wares if we know 
it. Inspection invited. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 
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Why is the subject so important? The 
world’s work is done by man. He is as a 
tool in the hand of God. The work is ul- 
timately righteousness and truth. If the 
tool be completely ruined, then the work 
isin a bad way. 

Then too it is a personal matter. Your- 
self is a part of this “Human Nature.” If 
“Human Nature” is ruined, then we fall 
with the rest. We are only broken stones 
buried in the universal wreck. ‘This is not 
a very hopeful prospect. Surely we are 
entitled to a more cheery view of ourselves. 

Humanity is certainly the noblest thing 
that Nature has produced. An eminent 
scientist has said that ‘‘In Nature’s eyes 
all processes are good on the one condition 
that they succeed.’ If her highest product 
is a ruin, then is not Nature herself a fail- 
ure? 

If we shut our ears to men’s creed and 
open our eyes to men’s deeds, perhaps we 
shall get a little light. Dr. Hale has said 
that the farmers who stood on Lexington 
Green that roth of April could scarcely 
go back and say that they were totally de- 
praved. Then we recall some deed of cruelty 
and oppression. What shall we say to that? 
We are not arguing that man is perfect, 
only that he is incomplete. To what did 
Jesus appeal in the sinners who loved him? 
Was it to their sin? Can we ever do any 
real good to a man by telling him only how 
bad he is? 

Evolution is firmly established. It is 
simply man’s growth toward more perfect 
manhood. ‘The essence of it is that he is 
incomplete. 

What will become of democratic govern- 
ment if human nature is a ruin? Is not 
America committed to the principle that 
human nature is, on the whole, good? If 
you have a country based upon enfranchised 
will of totally depraved beings, what will 
be its history? Compare that supposed 
history with the real history of the United 
States. Then think, if you like, upon our 
political corruption, ete. And again we 
are reminded that human nature is incom- 
plete. 

Education is the development of what is 
already in the child’s soul. See the open- 
ing of Froebel’s ‘Education of Man’ on this 
point. The whole theory of education is 
based on man’s incompleteness and possible 
completeness. 

Have we a right to judge man by his high- 
est and not his lowest ? 

Was Theodore Parker right when he said 
that “Jesus is the prophetic foretelling of 
what all men are some day to be?” If not, 
of what advantage is the example of Jesus? 

The hero expects to find the heroic in the 
common man. Has not his expectation on 
the whole been justified? What prompts 
the doctor, the fireman, the policeman, the 
engineer, to give their lives as a matter of 
course, as you and I would give a coin to 
a beggar? 

If human nature is not ruined, but only 
incomplete, should we not take new heart 
in our work, and look into the future with 
the light of hope upon our faces? See John 
Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man” fora vision of the 
future that is before incomplete humanity. 
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Announcements. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, will conduct the 
Wednesday noon service at King’s Chapel, 
February 3. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, will preach Sun- 
day, February 7, at 10.30 o’clock at the 
Second Church, Copley Square, Boston. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Bea- 
con Street, on Monday, February 1, at 10.30 
A.M. Officers of other branches are cordially 
invited. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Build- 
ing, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Brief re- 
ports are expected from the secretary of 
each branch. Mrs. C. S. Atherton will 
speak on “‘New England Associate Alliance.” 


The Cambridge Association will meet on 
Monday, February 1, with Rev. C. A. Place 
at 90 Church Street, Waltham. Luncheon 
at 1. Subject of paper, “‘Fellowship.’’ Take 
Subway Watertown or Newton electrics 
to Church Street or Lexington electrics to 
School Street. Fitchburg Division train 
leaves Boston at 12.24. Edgar S. Wiers, 
Scribe. 


Rev. Victor James Gilpin, formerly a 
Methodist minister in Sheffield, Ontario, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship for the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless meanwhile the Exec- 
utive Committee shall take adverse action. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, A. C. Nick- 
erson. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Worcester Conference will be held with 
the Second Parish, Worcester, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 3 and 4. It will open with public 
worship at 7.45 o’clock, on Wednesday 
evening, and a sermon by Rev. S. M. Croth- 
ers, D.D., of Cambridge. The programme 
for Thursday will consist of a devotional 
service, beginning at 9 A.M., conducted by 
Rev. A. J. Culp of Winchendon; an address, 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright; an essay, by Rev. 
L. G. Wilson; and discussion, led by Rev. 
John Baltzly. In the afternoon a paper 
will be read by the president of the confer- 
ence, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton; an 
address will be given by S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
and the closing remarks will be made by 
Rev. A. F. Bailey. James C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The January meeting of the 
league voted to contribute the collections 
taken at this and the February meeting 
toward a Meadville scholarship. Miss Ellen 
M. Patrick gave an account of the work of 
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Prof. Graham Taylor, founder, and _ presi- 
dent of “The Chicago Commons Associa- 
tion.’’ A history of the stage was given by 
Miss Edith C. Putnam. Miss Clara L. Alden 
wrote the paper on “The Stage as an Edu- 
cator.” The main point brought out in 
the discussion following the addresses was 
that it rests with the people to determine 
the character of the play. 


THE SoutH WORCESTER FEDERATION OF 
Younc PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS UNrion.—The 
annual meeting was held in the South Uni- 
tarian Church, Worcester, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 17. ‘The first session opened at four 
o’clock, President R. M. Cushman presiding. 
It was unanimously voted that Article V. 
of the constitution be amended, so as to 
provide for three meetings each year rather 
than two. The Nominating Committee 
presented the following list of officers for 
19¢4: president, Richard K. Newman, Hope- 
dale; vice-president, May A. Leland, South 
Unitarian Church, Worcester; secretary and 
treasurer, Lizzie I. Ball, West Upton. These, 
together with Roy M. Cushman, Worcester, 
and Arthur H. Estabrook, Leicester, con- 
stitute the executive board. The unions 
represented were: Northboro, West Upton, 
Hopedale, Mendon, Leicester, Millbury, South 
Unitarian, Worcester. All reported relig- 
ious and philanthropic work, and all showed 
progress. Mr. Richard K. Newman of Hope- 
dale gave an address on “The Keynote of 
a Young People’s Religion.”’ Refreshments 
were served and a social hour enjoyed. At 
the evening meeting Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 
of Hopedale spoke interestingly on ‘The 
Leadership of Jesus,” and Mr. Percy A. Ather- 
ton on “A Successful Young People’s So- 
ciety,” pointing out the exact work of the 
National Union and showing its importance. 
The meeting was successful in every way. 
Invitation was extended and accepted to 
meet with the Samuel May Guild, Leicester, 


in April 
Churches, 


CoLorADO SPRINGS, CoL.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Alva Roy Scott: Following in the 
line of previous years, the Unitarian So- 
ciety occupies a place of respect in the 
community. The Unity Club is flourish- 
ing.’ The subject for the year is “Great 
Thought Leaders of the Nineteenth Cen-- 
tury.”” At the meeting on January 7, when 
Mrs. Scott read a paper on “George Eliot, 
her Life and Work,” a hundred and ten 
persons were present,—the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the Club. Mrs. Scott 
is giving a course of ten lectures on Philan- 
thropy before the Woman’s Club. She was 
recently made a director of the Nurses’ 
Training School, organized in connection 
with Colorado College by several leading 
citizens and physicians. The Ministerial 
Union has shown a fraternal spirit to Mr, 
Scott in making him the chairman of the 
Programme Committee. During the sum- 
mer he prepared a list of subjects, with bib- 
liography embracing the late literature on 
the topics, which was unanimously adopted 
and has been carefully followed. The 
county judge, a Methodist, has appointed 
Mr. Scott a member of the County Board 
of Visitors, whose duty is to inspect char- 
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itable and correctional institutions and hos- 
pitals, and to attend the sessions of the 
juvenile court. One of the daily papers of 
the city invited six ministers to send ser- 
mons in turn for the Sunday edition. One 
delivered at this church opened the series. 


Everetr, WasH.—After his morning ser- 
vice in his church in Seattle and after 
conducting Sunday-school and holding his 
class in Religious Science, Rev. W. D. Si- 
monds rests from his labors by riding thirty- 
eight miles to Everett and preaching in the 
evening. It is gratifying to be able to re- 
port a constantly increasing interest in these 
services, which are held every Sunday in 
Kindergarten Hall. After three months 
of work the good people of Everett, inter- 
ested in the movement, are looking forward 
to organizing a Unitarian church in the near 
future. They are hopeful, united, progres- 
sive; and, if no unforeseen disaster occurs, 
a substantial society, representing the lib- 


eral faith, will be numbered among the, 


churches of that thriving young city. Rev. 
William G. Eliot has taken a lively interest 
in this movement, and has rendered valued 
assistance in interesting the people,—a task 
by no means easy in our Far Western com- 
munities, where life seems too strenuous 
in everything material to permit much in- 
terest. in religious movements, especially 
in one as little known as Unitarianism. Mr. 
Simonds’s topics for January are as follows: 
January 3, ‘‘Lessons of life from the Pass- 
ing Years” ; January 10, ‘“A Modern Prophet, 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson’; January 17, 
“Spiritualism and Telepathy,—their Relig- 
ious Value’; January 24, “Parent, Teacher, 
and Child,—Education for Life’; January 
31, “Our Unitarian Gospel,—Is it Negation ?” 


Fort FAIRFIELD, Me.—Rev. T. E. Chap- 
pell: The large number of friends who con- 
tributed so generously to the recent fair of 
the Alliance at Fort Fairfield will be glad 
to learn that the fair was a great success 
from every point of view. The booths were 
arranged to represent the Eastern colleges, 
the decorations being in the college colors. 
Football trophies, pictures of college build- 
ings, college banners, etc., were in evidence 
in the decorations, and there was a spirited 
rivalry between the adherents of the differ- 
ent colleges represented. The fair con- 
tinued through two days. Supper was 
served both days, and the children’s opera 
was given both evenings. The successful 
management of such a large undertaking as 
this speaks volumes for the energy and re- 
sources of our young Alliance here, and 
shows how quickly and solidly they rallied 
after our great misfortune. The generous 
patronage given us by the people of this 
town without regard to creed shows a most 
encouraging spirit of good will. They could 
not have done more without seriously em- 
barrassing us. Excursion rates were given 
on all the railroads, and many came from 
Presque Isle and Caribou. A little more 
than $285 was realized from the fair. We 

- wish to take this opportunity to thank our 
friends one and all for their generous help 
in this our time of need. 
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HAMILTON, ONT.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Frederick Preston: The ladies held a success- 
ful bazaar early in December, and appreciate 
the assistance received from other Branch 
Alliances which helped to make it a success. 
On January 11 a successful concert was 
given in the church, the best talent of the 
city from the various orthodox churches 
giving their services free and in the best of 
spirits. The Branch Alliance was never 
more earnest, and is looking forward to the 
much-needed remodelling of the interior of 
the church with some outside assistance, 
but feel rather discouraged because the 
American Unitarian Association voted as- 
sistance for only three months of this year. 
We are hoping that this action will be re- 
considered, as the city is making rapid prog- 
ress, and Mr. Preston is not only esteemed 
highly by his own people, but is constantly 
gaining in influence in the community. 


HELENA, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin: This pioneer so- 
ciety of the State has just held its twelfth 
anniversary meeting. The attendance was 
good, a hopeful and encouraging spirit pre- 
vailed, and the reports showed vigorous 
and growing life in every department An 
interesting feature of the anniversary was 
the reading of congratulatory letters from 
former pastors,—Rev. J. H. Crooker, Rev. 
Carleton F. Brown, Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague. 
Scattered and somewhat demoralized, as 
the result of the stress of a building period 
followed by a year’s interregnum between 
the departure of the former minister and 
the coming of the present one, the society 
is gradually coming together and finding 
its strength again under the leadership of 
Rey. and Mrs. E. Stanton Hodgin who came 
last September in response to a three years’ 
call. Mr. Hodgin has preached to atten- 
tive and appreciative congregations, and his 
audiences and his influence have been very 
materially enlarged by the courtesy of the 
local press which has published almost in 
full about half his Sunday morning sermons. 
“Tt is an entirely conservative assertion,” 
said Mr. Matheson, president of the society 
at this annual meeting, “‘to say that the gen- 
eral condition and outlook for the society 
are hopeful. An emphatic step forward 
was made when we attracted to us our leader; 
and we have another worker of experience 
and force, since we met last year, in the per- 
son of Mrs. Hodgin, who promptly demon- 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The housekeeper who is meditating the purchase of 
bedroom furniture this month will do well to visit the 
Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal Street. They are 
quoting unusually low prices’in this department at this 
time. The assortment of styles is almost as large as the 
combined stock of any three other stores in Boston, and 
the prices are those of the wholesale section. 


Humboldt, Ia.—It is two years since “The Star Sys- 
tem’’ was placed in our Sunday-school, and I am glad to 
say that 38 of the original 46 first receiving silver stars are 
up in line and ready to hold their solid Gold Stars. We 
think this a pretty good record and are proud of our chil- 
dren and young people.—Mrs. Fairn Jones Wrst. Ad- 
dress all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 
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Commenting on what are called the dull season and 
busy season in trade, in the Crockery shops the fall months 
including Thanksgiving and the holiday season, the winter 
months follow with matching of old sets and the putting in 
of new ones, said one of the firm of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, whose advertisement in another column invites 
attention to the late importations. There is no month in 
the year that they do not have importations afloat from 
either Hongkong, Yokohama, Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Havre, or Liverpool. 


Addresses, 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marviages. 


In Allston, 21st inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, Ed- 
ward B. Phetteplace and Bertha Florence Amsden, all of 
Brookfield, Mass. 

In Francestown, N.H., rth inst., by Rev. H. R. Hub- 
bard, Alphonso C. Foote, of Francestown, and Ora M. 
Kimball, of Hillsboro. 


Deaths. 


At Brookfield, 16th inst.; Carrie (Smith), wife of Edward 
L. Pike, aged 48 yrs, 9 mos, 15 days. 

At Grafton, 22d inst., Mrs. Mary F. Smith, mother of 
Mrs. Edward F. Everett, aged 88 yrs. 


MRS. MARY ANN BAXTER. 


Mrs, Baxter, widow of James Baxter, who died in 
Quincy, Mass., January 11, was born in Durham, N.H., 
May 19, 1811. Her parents were Ralph and Ann Richards 
Twombly. Her original American ancestor, Ralph 
Twombly, received a grant of land: in Dover, N.H., 
Dec. 4, 1656. 

Mrs. Baxter united with Park Street Church under Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, was active during the Civil War in the 
Sanitary Commission, and was the oldest charter member 
of the Women’s Alliance, as well as the oldest lady in 
Quincy. Always interested in the events of the day, she 
was a great reader and in the full possession of her facul- 
ties to the end, only laying aside fine needle-work a few 
weeks previous to her passing away,—a wonderful example 
of physical and mental vigor at ninety-two years of age. 

The beauty of old age was, however, more fully illus- 
trated in her by the charm of her wholly unselfish life,— 
‘For they who think of others most are the happiest tolks 
that live.”? Unselfishness was the keynote of her beautiful 
life. 

Her home was a retreat for the weary and the sick. The 
gracious courtesy of her manner made every one a friend. 
Her chosen sphere was the household, where her presence 
was a perennial spring of gladness and her smile a bene- 
diction. 

She dwelt beneath the radiance of her faith in the Infi- 
nite Love, and drew others toward the gates of the Heay- 
enly City. When she passed through, them, it was easier 
to believe in the beatitude that awaits God's children among 
the saints on high. 

‘‘The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 


And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


“Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
.Were in her very look: 
We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


“The measure of a blessed hymn 
To which our hearts could move,— 
The breathing of an inward psalm, 
A canticle of Love!” 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Re CHILDREN will be received into the family 
of a clergyman, moving from the city to a beautiful 
New England town, Watchful oversight of school work, 
with needed assistance. Terms, $500. Home instruction 
entirely, if desired, by modern methods and at reasonable 
rates. Very highest references. Address W. E. C., 
Christian Register. 


ph ety COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 
Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of gocd 
lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. Wriie 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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strated her ability to fill the varied, onerous, 
and delicate duties that devolve on a min- 
ister’s wife.” The Sunday-school, which 
had dwindled to almost nothing, has been 
thoroughly reorganized by Mrs. Hodgin, 
who was elected superintendent; and it now 
has a membership of nearly one hundred, 
pursuing a systematic course of study in 
the Old Testament under an able corps of 
teachers which meet with the minister and 
superintendent every Friday evening. Start- 
ing in the fall with a debt of about forty dol- 
lars, the debt has been paid, the current 
expenses including the Christmas festival 
have been met, and a neat little sum remains 
in the treasury. Two nest eggs have been 
started in the form of a birthday offering 
and a sacrifice offering, which are to accumu- 
late until Easter and then to be devoted to 
some useful or charitable purpose. The 
Women’s Alliance has also taken on new 
life with Mrs. Hodgin as president, and has 
surprised even itself by clearing nearly three 
hundred dollars by means which have also 
served as excellent expedients for bringing 
the people together. The Alliance has other 
projects planned for the future. The Young 
Women’s League supports a free kinder- 
garten in one of the poorer districts of the 
city. The Unity Club meets regularly and 
has taken up a systematic study of the men 
who made the nation,—an interesting and 
profitable course. If our church debt could 
only be so placed that the people could re- 
duce the principal each year instead of 
being compelled to use all energies to meet 
the interest while the principal remains the 
same, the society would be greatly relieved. 
Thisis a State of great resources and possi- 
bilities, and, although the frequency of 
strikes and shut-downs is an element of 
uncertainty, the cities must become great 
centres of life in the future, and the liberal 
thought must be kept before the people. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Elmer E. Newbert: The congregation, 
made up of people who until recently were 
strangers to one another, is being welded 
into something like a whole. Among re- 
cent social events are reported three largely 
attended church suppers, two pleasant Al- 
liance gatherings, a special meeting and in- 
formal reception for Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
and a generally attended and very delightful 
reception for Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Newbert. 
Two of the more important events ahead 
are a lecture, January 27, by Rev. F. V. 
Hawley, and an Easter sale, both under 
the auspices of the Alliance. 

LincoLn, NeB.— All Souls’ Church, Rey. 
J. Lewis Marsh: The annual meeting mark- 
ing the end of the fifth year of the present 
pastorate was held January 11. Accord- 
ing to what is now a custom, the business 
meeting was preceded by the annual din- 
ner, which was served by the women. About 
one hundred persons were served with an 
excellent and abundant meat dinner. The 
business meeting comfortably filled the 
large Sunday-school room. Prof. Laurence 
Fossler, the retiring president, made an 
interesting and encouraging report for the 
board. The treasurer’s report showed all 
bills paid and a small balance on the right 
side, and reported a goodly number of pledges 
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for 1904. The minister’s report showed an 
increase of nineteen members, and of twenty- 
six additions to the congregation; but the 
loss by deaths and by removals left little 
net gain. These losses are a discouraging 
feature in the work here, though it is not 
all discouraging; for the persons who re- 
move from us.are all kept on our list as non- 
resident members, and the church tries to 
keep in touch with them and to keep them 
informed of our church conditions. The 
Social Committee and the Hospitality Com- 
mittee made reports of their good work. 
The Sunday-school reported an increased 
interest and membership. The school seems 
to be on the decidedly upward trend. The 
Women’s Alliance is a strong support. It 
supports the musical end of the church ser- 
vice at an expense of about $300, besides 
doing much more. The present member- 
ship is something over sixty, and in the last 
year receipts aggregating over $600 have 
passed through its treasury. We are very 
proud of our Alliance workers, and feel that 
they and the work they do will compare 
favorably with any other branch, East or 
West. The Post-office Mission has about 
twenty-six regular correspondents to whom 
literature is sent. The outlook for All Souls’ 
is good. This meeting showed a fine spirit 
of interest and harmony, and the apprecia- 
tive words that were spoken and the ear- 
nestness manifested were a great encour- 
agement to the minister and his wife. The 
new board of management is as follows: 
president, George E. Hibner; secretary, Will- 
iam Shear; treasurer, William KE. Hardy; 
directors, C. S. Allen, A. E. Harvey, C. C. 
Quiggle, W. T. Barstow, W. C. Frampton. 
The minister, the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, and the president of the Women’s 
Alliance are ex-officio members of the board 
of management. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Frank A. Gilmore: At the annual meet- 
ing held on January 6 the board of trustees 
was re-elected unanimously. ‘The treas- 
urer, Prof. Storm Bull, showed the finances 
of the church to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion and the debt reduced $400 during the 
year. An increase in Sunday-school attend- 
ance and interest was reported, and the 
philanthropic activities of the church re- 
viewed. The Women’s Alliance, which is 
an earnest working force, has helped much 
in increasing the revenue of the society. 
The literary activities and the work of the 
Young People’s Guild were shown to be in 
a prosperous condition, and the annual 
meeting closed with a supper. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: 
The annual meeting showed the Melrose 
Unitarian Society in the best financial con- 
dition it has ever been in. Mr. F. H. Tor- 
rey, treasurer, reported all bills paid, in- 
cluding payment on church debt, and a 
cash balance in the treasury. All the auxil- 
iary societies have money on hand, the 
Alliance having about $400. Last year’s 
prudential committee was re-elected as a 
reward for good work done, the names of 
fifteen persons were added to the member- 
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ship of the society, and the pastor’s sal- 
ary moved up for the third time in four 
years. Four years ago this society was 
staggering under a debt of $3,000, the prop- 
erty was in a bad state of repair, the people 
scattered, and there was rumor of closing 
and disposing of the property. But with 
loyal determination the society pulled itself 
together and determined to go forward. 
To-day the debt is about half cancelled, 
upward of a thousand dollars has been 
spent on repairs to the church and grounds, 
while both the income and membership 
have doubled. Not a dollar has been asked 
for from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion aside from the loan fund; but, instead, 
the society has entered the list of regular 
contributors. It now looks forward not 
only with courage, but also with confidence. 
Further repairs to the property are now 
talked of. 

NEwport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: Channing 
Church begins the new year with an en- 
couraging outlook. The congregations are 
good and the various organizations alive 
and energetic. The introduction of a graded 
system of instruction in the Sunday-school 
has resulted in better attendance and more 
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faithful work. The Christmas concert was 
omitted, and in its place was substituted an 
illustrated lecture by Mr. Spaulding upon 
“The Christmas Story as told by the Great 
Masters.” The Sewing Society held its 
mid-winter sale in December, with its usual 
success. The Women’s Alliance has organ- 
ized a Browning class under the direction of 
Mr. Reccord. The Unity Club programme, 
“Social Experiments and Ideals,” is arousing 
increased interest. The parish has been 
greatly encouraged by the prompt and gen- 
erous response to its appeal for funds with 
which to repair the tower. These repairs 
are nearly completed, and will involve an 
expense of more than $2,000. Through the 
loyalty of the members of the parish, aided 
by generous contributions from a few friends 
outside, the whole amount has been sub- 
scribed and will be in the treasurer’s hands 
by the time the repairs are completed. The 
Sewing Society, Alliance, and Guild pledged 
themselves to stated amounts, and the 
Sunday-school, by classes, pledged more 
than $100. It is a splendid testimony to 
the loyalty and latent strength of the parish. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. C. P. Lombard: The annual 
meeting was held January 13, and was an 
interesting occasion. Reports showed an 
encouraging state of affairs for a society 
not yet three years old. With the assistance 
given by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the year has been completed without 
a deficit. It has raised nearly $1,400 among 
its members and paid off the major part of 
two mortgages on a beautiful lot of prop- 
erty destined for the site of the new church. 
Other friends have contributed to this fund, 
but such contributions have been kept 
distinet from those for the running expenses 
of the church. The conditions under which a 
church is to grow and prosper in Schenectady 
are very trying, due to the nature of the 
occupations of the principal residents, which 
often necessitates a frequent change of resi- 
dence. The election this year has resulted 
in a corps of able officers, and with their 
support and guidance the society can but 
continue in its present prosperity and good 
work. Mr. Lombard’s subjects for January 
and February are announced as “What is 
the use of going to Church?’ ‘‘God’s Gift 
to Us,” “Seeming and Being,” “Our Debt 
to Humanity,” ‘Prayer in Action,” ‘The 
Religious Training of Children.” On Feb- 
ruary 21 Rev. A. H. Winn of Troy will preach. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Rev. W. D. Simonds has 
announced his sermon subjects for January 
and February, giving by earnest request 
the latest results of reverent and rational 
scholarship regarding “Our English Bible,” 
as follows: ‘Ought Ministers to Tell the 
Truth about the Bible?” ‘‘Moses,—Largest 
Figure of Antiquity,” ‘An Honest Man with 
an Honest Bible,’ ‘““David,—Poet, King of 
Israel,” ‘“The Gospels in the Light of Mod- 
ern Knowledge,” “Elijah, the Prophet of 
_ Fire,” ‘Warfare of Science with Biblical 

Superstitions,” “Paul and the Founders of 
Dogmatic Christianity,” “The World’s In- 
fallible Bibles.”’ 1 fei 
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it} 


BY ITSELF. 


We sell a bureau just as we sell a writ- 
ing desk or bookcase — by itself and not as 


part of a set, unless so desired. 


Under this method of treatment it fol- 
lows, naturally, that we have a very wide as- 
sortment of styles; by actual count we have 
now over 280 patterns of Bureaus which are 


sold separately. 
one of these chosen at random. 
This pattern comes 


The. engraving represents 


in four different 


woods: Maple, birch, oak, and mahogany. 
It is an excellent design for use with a brass 


bedstead. 
We price Bureaus very low. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Register Tract Series. 


1903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Sayage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 


thr; the season. 
sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 

nts. 
_* NOW READY: 

1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. a 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12. I, The God We Worship. 

13. II. The Christ We Love. 

15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


No. 


6. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. 


8. THe JUDGMENT: 


. LIBERAL 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
HE CONGREGATIONAL MeEtnHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.50 per hundred. 

By Rey. William I. 

Lawrance. $1.co per hundred. 

The True Doctrine of the 
Judgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BreatH or Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

CHRISTIANITY AS MOoOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
JoszrpyH PriestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

Wuat O'ciock 1s IT In ReEricton? By Rev. 

Savage. {2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout with Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $:.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SeRMons ON Ravivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER 
MAN. so cents per hundred. 

A WorkinG Tueory In Eruics, 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue Curistian UNITARIAN 


To A YOUNG 
By Rev. J.H. 
Doc- 


PosITIon, 


TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHorRT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHrRIstT._ By 
= James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun« 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. | 


Lady (to applicant for position of nurse- 
maid): ‘‘Why were you discharged from your 
last place?’ Applicant: ‘Because I some- 
times forgot to wash the children, mum.” 
Chorus of Children: ‘‘(O mamma, please en- 
gage her!” 


“Albert, dear, while looking through some | 
of your old clothes, I made such a lucky | 
find that I ordered a new dress on the strength 
of “at.’? “What -was* it, /dear?”. “Half'-a 
dozen checks that had never even been writ- 
ten on.”’—Brooklyn Life. 


Rev. C. M. Sheldon once married a young 
man and woman at the parsonage. After 
the ceremony was over the groom fumbled 
in his pockets and then remarked casually: 
“Well, dominie, I guess I ain’t got a cent 
to pay you with: but I tell you what I’ll do, 
I’ll tell you how to fix your gas meter so it 
won’t register a foot a month.” 


When Holman Hunt illustrated Tenny- 
son’s poem, ‘““The Lady of Shalott,’’ Tenny- 
son was somewhat taken aback by his first 
sight of the lady. “My dear Hunt,” said 
he, ‘‘I never said that young woman’s hair 
was blowing all over the shop!” “No,” 
said the artist, whose mind was as ready 
as his fingers, “‘but you never said it wasn’t.” 


One day Mr. Beecher was dining beside 
Emerson, and said, ‘‘Mr. Emerson, when you 
are eating this fine beef, can you tell by the 
flavor what kind of grass the ox ate?” 
“Why, no, of course not.” “I am right 
glad to hear it,’ replied Beecher, ‘‘for I 
have been feeding my congregation on Em- 
erson for many a year, and I have been 
afraid they would find it out.” 


The story is told of a convict who had 
a rat for a pet in his cell. A visitor in the 
prison remarked, ‘‘Ah, you have a rat, I 
see.”’ “Yes,” replied the convict, “I feeds 
him every day. I think more of this rat 
than of any other living creature.” ‘That 
proves,’ said the visitor sentimentally, 
“that there’s some good impulse if you can 
only find it. How came you to take such a 
fancy to the rat?’ ‘Coz he bit the warden,” 
replied the convict cheerfully.—Green Bag. 


Two children, playing in the garden, 
quarrelled; and the younger, a boy of three 
years, began to cry. ‘“‘She called me a bad 
name, mother,” he said; ‘“‘and I’m not that.’ 
The culprit confessed that she had pointed 
at her little brother, and said, ‘“‘“Go up, thou 
bald head, go up, thou bald head,’’ to him. 
As a punishment, she was told that the 
children were to be taken to the Zoo, and 
that she should be left at home, when she 
replied, “If I went, I suppose the bears would 
eat me!” 


While a young recruit was on his first 
sentry duty, a comrade brought him a sand- 
wich. He was about to eat it when the 
major appeared, and the sentry was too busy 
to salute. ‘‘What’s that?’ asked the major. 
“A sandwich,’ replied the recruit. ‘Have 
a bite?’ “Do you know me?” asked the 
major. ‘Don’t know you from a_ crow, 
Perhaps you’re the major’s coachy.” ‘No, 
I’m not.” ‘His groom, perhaps?’ ‘No: 
try again.’ ‘‘Perhaps the old chap him- 
self?” ‘Right this time,’”’ said the major, 
“Oh, good gracious!” exclaimed the fright- 
ened sentry. ‘‘Hold the sandwich while I 
present arms!’’—J.ondon Answers. 
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Importers of 

FINE FRENCH 

CLOCKS 
aiar 


5ILWASHINGTON:ST: 
CORNER: WEST-STE: 


SEND FOR SAMPLES = 
AND PRICES — 


WATERVLIET, 
a West Troy, N. ¥. 


CHURCH BELLS 


No cheap priced grades 


MENEELY & C 


Best Quality Copper and Tin 


CHIMES and PEALS 


THE OLD MENEKLY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1826, 


Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal: Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 


Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with op ze illustrations, sent 
free on request. DR. G. R. V ITE, Principal, 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


(28) [JANUARY 28 1904 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 yas 924,972. 
PPABILITIES "3 er 


y $3,043,498.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Setar: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Sis 


For Fine and 
TOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 

Stub Polnts-1008, 1071, 1083. 

(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), PE N 

1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Court-House Serles-~1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York 
... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


is «PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HURCH 
a a LARPET 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


&_ pricis. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JoHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


